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Small business...here it is! 

The Xerox 2300. 

It’s the smallest new Xerox copier you can get. 

But: 

It’s faster than some bigger copiers. You get 
your first copy in just six seconds. 

It’s more versatile than some bigger copiers. 
You can copy from bound volumes-or on mailing 
labels, transparencies and different size paper 
without changing the paper tray Everything from 
5 V 2 " x 8W billing statements to 8 x h "x 14" legal 
documents. 

It’s as reliable as a big Xerox copier. 

Which is as reliable as you can get. It’s also the least 
expensive new Xerox copier you can get. 

The Xerox 2300. 

A small office copier that’s very big for its size. 


XEROX 

Only Xerox makes copiers in Canada. 


XEROX is a registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 
2300 is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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S everal years have already slipped 
by since we first heard the heady 
news that offshore oil and gas 
were bound to bring unprecedented 
wealth to Atlantic Canada. Glory be! 
Why, any minute now, these provinces 
would be east coast Albertas: Happy, 
tough, defiant against Ottawa and, 
above all —wonderfully above all— 
stinking rich. But the crazy thing is 
that, month by month, we've actually 
been getting poorer. Or some of us 
have anyway. Are you better off than 
you were last year, or the year before 
that? I’m not, and I suspect most other 
Atlantic Canadians aren't either. Some 
of us have scarcely noticed the slippage 
in our material well-being. Except for 
the dirt-poor and a lot of old age 
pensioners, it hasn't been disastrous 
and, anyway, we've been too busy 
dreaming about tomorrow to fret about 
today. Maybe that's human nature. 

But you can't avoid the obvious 
forever, and as surely as the slow 
onslaught of winter, my wife and I are 
adjusting to survive a time we once 
thought would never come, a time of 
sinking expectations. 1 don't think 
we're alone. Canadians right across 
the country must have read a federal 
bureaucrat's recent prediction that, 
within three years, food prices will 
jump at least 35%. The other night, a 
TV commentator balefully warned 
that, no matter what oil-price deal the 
feds and Alberta agreed was proper, 
the price of heating your house would 
double by 1985, and maybe triple. At 
that moment, I suspect, hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians felt a tiny 
surge of panic, a quick realization that 
their fat style of living had already 
peaked and that—horror of horrors!— 
they might now actually be down¬ 
wardly mobile. If they were like me, 
they switched to Charlie's Angels , and 
tried to forget. 

You can read newspaper stories 
about the assorted postures of the oil- 
price bargainers till they're coming out 
your ears, and there’s no shortage of 
dire sermons from bankers about the 
curse of inflation. But you no longer 
see so much about the specific ways in 
which the curse blights you and me, 
nibbles at the texture of our daily lives, 
shatters all our long-range plans. 



Maybe the media think such stuff is 
obvious, that no one really needs to 
have it drilled into him that every 
dollar he spends on food and fuel is a 
dollar he cannot spend on music, maga¬ 
zines, books, travel, sauna baths, boats, 
cars, antiques, garden parties, lawn 
furniture, golf, hockey tickets, cable 
TV, university tuition, or any of the 
other myriad possessions, pleasures 
and pursuits that, until now, most of 
us assumed would forever be ours by 
natural right. 

Or maybe editors sense that it's 
dangerously depressing to bombard us 
with stories about how some impover¬ 
ished family of 13 is getting by on, say, 
200 watered-down dollars a week, or 
how inflation has so badly riddled an 
old woman's pension that she must 
occasionally buy dog food for her 
supper. 

1 don't mean to be too gloomy. By 
world standards we’re still a fabulously 
rich people. We’re a long way from 
Polish-style strikes over the high price 
of food. But 1 do think a decade will 
pass before offshore oil and gas make 
much difference to the income of 
hundreds of thousands of Atlantic 
Canadians; and that, meanwhile, we'd 
be smart to recognize that inflation 
will continue to erode every dollar we 
earn. That may not be as bad as it 
sounds. After all, if any people in the 
whole country know something about 
how to be happy while making do with 
less, surely it’s Maritimers and 
Newfoundlanders. 
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(Individual gifts, promotional and convention needs.) 



Assortment No. 4 


Price: $30.00 



Assortment No. 5 


CONDITIONS OF SALE 

1. Shipped only to Canada and USA 

2. Canadian postage included 

3. For USA, add $3.00 per gift 

4. Order by Dec. 10 for Christmas delivery 


4. 

The VIP Gourmet Collection 

Assortment includes: 
Lobster Meat (5 oz.) 

Snow Crab Meat (5 oz.) 
Cy’s Fish Chowder 
Seafood Chowder 
Smoked Mackerel Fillets 
(3.5 oz.) 

Herring “Sea Snacks” 
Lobster Pate 
Pot of Gold Chocolates 
Chocolate covered “All 
Nuts” 

Maple Syrup 


5. 

Fisherman’s Bounty 
(6-pack) 

Assortment includes: 

2 Lobster Meat (5 oz.) 
each 

2 Lobster Cocktail (5 oz.) 
each 

2 Crab Meat (5 oz.) each 


2 . 

Seafarer’s Delight 
(4-pack) 

Assortment includes: 

1 Lobster Meat (5 oz.) 

1 Lobster Cocktail (5 oz.) 

2 Crab Meat (5 oz.) each 

Price: $19.75 


Price: $28.50 


5. Paid invoice when shipped is your receipt 

6. Items gift boxed with greeting card 

7. We reserve the right to substitute items, 
brands or assortments of equal value 

8. Year round service 


To: Finest of Atlantic Canada Ltd. 

P.O. Box 6, Moncton, N.B. Canada El C 8R9 


Please ship the following: 


Al—10 


Telephone: (506)388-1311 

GIFT # 

QTY 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

( ) Cheque/M.O. ( 

) Visa ( ) MasterCharge 

4. VIP 


$30.00 


5.Fisherman's Bounty 


$28.50 


CARD # 

EXPIRES 

2.Seafarer's Delight 


$19.75 



SIGNATURE 


YOUR NAME 


(COMPANY NAME) 


ADDRESS 


Sub. Total $_ 

USA Postage @ $3 per gift $_ 

Total $_ 

( ) Ship gifts to you with cards. 

( ) Ship direct. (Greetings as shown) 

(List gift names and addresses on 
separate sheet) 

Greetings from_ 

To arrive by_ 

( ) Send brochures with other Assortments 
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Globe story not cute invention 

Parker Barss Donham’s article Cape 
Breton Sex Camp Was Media Joy 
Ride (July) suggests The Globe and 
Mail misrepresented comments about 
local reaction to Camp Discovery made 
by Rankin MacDonald, editor of the 
Inverness Or an. I have referred back 
to my notes of the conversation I had 
with Mr. MacDonald and must insist 
the editor did indeed make the state¬ 
ments attributed to him in the article. 
Contrary to the impression left by Mr. 
Donham, “organs of the Upper Cana¬ 
dian media” are not prone to inventing 
story lines to fit cute and typically 
down-east images. Also, The Globe 
and Mail is not an upper Canadian 
media organ; it is a national newspaper 
with five Canadian bureaus outside 
Ontario and three foreign bureaus. 

Barbara Yaffe, 
Globe and Mail Reporter 
Halifax, N. S. 

"Masterpiece" is boring 

If I see Peter Harcourt’s quote 
describing Aerial View as “a mini¬ 
masterpiece” one more time, I may get 
ill (Psst! Wanna ' Make a Movie? 
...August). It was a boring film with 
wooden acting and a plot that could 
only appeal to a Sixties dropout. The 
real value of a film like Aerial View , as 
I see it, is that it is a pioneering venture 
that will pave the way for actual mas¬ 
terpieces in the future, perhaps The 
Adventures of Faustus Bidgood or 
South Pacific, 1942. 

James Candow 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

Communing with the dead 

Golly gee, a real “intellectual top 
cat” like James Eayrs right here in our 
midst (An Intellectual Top Cat Heads 
Down East , August). And he even 
maintains his friendship with Herbert 
Marcuse. That can’t be easy since 
Marcuse has been dead for some time 
now. 

Jane Riley 

Cabot (continued) 

W. Summers of Portugal Cove, 
Nfld. (Feedback, August), has chal¬ 
lenged the inclusion of June 24, 1497 in 
my book. The Nova Scotia Book of 
Days , as the date when John Cabot is 
""said to have planted flag on Sugarloaf 
Mountain, Cape Breton.” I am well 
aware that Cabot’s landfall is a sensitive 
and contentious subject and 1 therefore 
tried to avoid a categorical inter¬ 
pretation in the phrasing. That his¬ 
torians have seen fit to place a marker 
in Cabot’s name in Cape Breton would 
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TIGHTEN YOUR These days, tightening 


BHT WITHOUT 



our belts is becoming a 
way of life. 

And consumers have 
rarely been hit harder 
than while filling their 
gas tanks. 


you as a driver or passenger. 
While most car manufacturers 
are busily shrinking their cars inside 
and out, we've already taken great 
pains to keep you free of painfully 
cramped interiors. 

Inside, the Rabbit Diesel has 


THE PINCH. 


have cramped our style. 
But there is one very 
comforting alternative. 

The Rabbit Diesel. 

According to 1980 Transport 
Canada ratings, it's the ttl fuel 
efficient car in the country, with an 
astounding fuel consumption rating 
of a slight 5.0L/100km* (56mpg). 

So you can drive for miles without 
driving yourself to the poorhouse. 

And since the diesel engine works 
on a different combustion principle 
than gas engines, it needs no spark 
plugs, ignition coil, distributor, points, 
condensor, or carburetor. So you 
never have to pay for a major 
tune-up. Plus engine wear is greatly 
reduced because diesel fuel acts 
as a natural lubricant, which helps 
eliminate the pinch of high 
maintenance costs. 

Another pleasant aspect of the 
Rabbit Diesel is that it won't pinch 


Fuel costs, to put it simply, enough room for four happy adults 


and their cargo. With standard fea¬ 
tures like fully reclining front bucket 
seats. Deep cut-pile carpeting. An 
electric rear window defroster. And 
a heat and sound insulation treat¬ 
ment for increased comfort and quiet. 
Combine diesel driving economy, 
creature comforts, and engineering 
features such as rack-and- 
pinion steering and independent 
suspension. Add these to a 
body structure that has been 
compared to a Mosler safe, and 
it’s no wonder the Rabbit Diesel 
has such an incredibly high 
resale value. 

So, if you're thinking of 
tightening your belt, think 
Rabbit 
Diesel. 

The only 
part of you it will 
pinch is your 

P ennies DON'T SETTLE FOR LESS. 




*Based on 1980 ratings. Figures for 1981 model were not available at time of printing. Rating based on approved 
Transport Canada test methods. Your fuel consumption will vary depending on how and where you drive, weather 
conditions, optional equipment and condition of your car. 
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Feedback 


seem sufficient justification in this 
instance. 

Shirley B. Elliott, 
Legislative Librarian 
Halifax, N.S. 

I had quite a chuckle over the letter 
from W. Summers in which he com¬ 
mented that “there is no evidence that 
either John or Sebastian Cabot did 
any more than sail in these waters.'" 1 
could swear that Sebastian Cabot was 
an American television actor. Was 
there really a Sebastian Cabot in our 
history books? 

Feme (Stew art) MeCombe 
River view, N.B. 

Ed: Sebastian w as the son of John 
Cabot. 

We love Calgary 

Although we agreed to sit and chat 
with Jennifer Henderson to give her 
our impressions of Calgary ( The 
Promised Land , July), we object very 
strongly to the way our conversation 
of several hours has been drastically 
edited and presented in a manner 
which is tantamount to fraudulent 
misrepresentation. Both of us are hap¬ 
py, independent, well-adjusted indi¬ 
viduals who enjoy Calgary to its fullest. 
To insinuate that we were “crapping" 
on Calgary and to misrepresent what 
we did say is unforgivable. Though we 
“can't find roots" here and probably 
“won't stay forever," it's because we 
are free, independent spirits who ap¬ 
preciate the experience and adventure 
of living in new places, whether it be 
New Zealand, Ireland, Newfoundland 
or Alberta. 

Elizabeth C. Henley 
Ann J. Henley 
Calgary, Alta. 

Don't let them get away with it 

Janet MacEachen's article In This 
Nice Halifax Neighborhood, a Woman 
Was Raped (July) dispelled one of the 
comforting myths I had accepted 
during the five years I lived in Halifax. 
Ms. MacEachen’s article implies a 
great deal of PR work by the police 
and probably the local newspaper to 
minimize the actual amount of violence 
in the city. What I took to be a lack of 
criminality seems to be a dangerous, 
municipally endorsed smokescreen. 
Don’t let them get away with it. The 
police aren't doing anyone any favors 
by “pretending" that such crimes don't 
occur. 

Lynne Sharman 
Hamilton, Ont. 

One questions whether the news 
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A revolution occurred in this home last week. 


Suddenly central heating with wood made more sense 
An exciting breakthrough in wood-heating efficiency 
and safety was made. And fuel costs were reduced as 
never before. 

The Russell family had been dreaming of heating their 
entire home with wood. But until now, no wood- 
fired heating system had met their standards for 
safety, convenience and economy. 

Then they heard of the Jetstream* 

A central heating system that bums wood far 
more efficiently than any other system. They 
soon realized the Jetstream was more than just 
a new wood furnace. It was a real breakthrough 
in wood-burning technology. John Russell was 
convinced that the Jetstream concept of an 
incredibly efficient creosote-free method of 
burning wood was right for his home. 

So the Russells installed a Jetstream. And the 
revolution began. 

See the Jetstream in action at your nearest dealer: 



They feel safe and secure with their Jetstream. Creosote 
build-up in their chimney is a thing of the past, because 
wood is burned completely and cleanly in the Jetstream. 

A convenient feature of the Jetstream sys¬ 
tem is its heat storage. Heat is stored for 
their home for hours or days and used only 
when needed. The Jetstream even provides 
hot water, and it is an ideal complement to the 
solar system they are planning. 

Their Jetstream helps them economically, 
too. They now use less wood to heat their 
entire home. And they’ve practically eliminated 
their dependence on oil. This year the Russells 
are actually looking forward to winter. 

So why not start your own Jetstream revolu¬ 
tion? You’ve got to see it to believe it! 

JETSTREAM 

‘The Jetstream concept originates from the work of Professor Richard C. Hill 
at the University of Maine, Orono: patentspending. The Jetstream is a 
trademark of Hampton Technologies Corporation. 


British Columbia 

Courtenay, Pacific Conserver 
' Products Limited, 
(604)334-4133 
Dawson Creek, Heat 
Unlimited, 

(604)762-8993 
Vancouver, Wood Stoves 
Unlimited, 

(604)334-4133 


New Brunswick 

Fredericton, Sunpoke Wood 
Heating, 

(506)455-8107 
Memramcook West, Reginald 
LeBlanc Ltd., 

(506) 758-2552 
Saint John, Alternate Heating 
Ltd., 

(506)696-2321 
Newfoundland 
Grand Falls, Sentek Limited. 
(709)489-5097 


Nova Scotia 

Amherst, Energy Alternatives, 
(902)667-2790 
Dartmouth, Rankin 
Mechanical, 

(902)463-1055 
Halifax, The Woodshed, 

(902) 453-0070 
Sydney, Fred Pierce Ltd., 

(902) 564-8484 


Ontario 

Brantford, The Source, 

(519) 756-5030 
Gore Bay, Crimco, 

(705)282-2091 
McDonald’s Corners, 

Wood’N’ Energy, 
(613)278-2023 
Orangeville. Highland Energy 
Centre, 

(519) 941-5041 
Peterborough, Alternative 
Enterprises. 

(705) 743-0441 


Portland, Energy Conservation 
Design and Installation, 

(613) 272-2149 
Toronto, The Avenue Road 
Wood Stove Store, 

(416) 922-4161 

P.E.I. 

Montague, Central 
Construction Ltd., 

(902)838-2989 
Summerside, Cameron 
Plumbing & Heating, 
(902)436-2136 


Quebec 

Huntingdon, Alternatives, 
(514) 264-6245 
Lennoxville, Malvina 
Furnaces, 

(819)563-3585 












A dinner plate costs about $12.50 A tea cup and saucer about $12.50 




Susan Williams Ellis designed Botanic Garden to be practical and ornamental, and in so 
doing, produced a timeless classic. 

Botanic Garden is eagerly collected worldwide for its classic shapes and the 
beauty of its decoration. The seemingly endless variety of plants and 
butterflies gives a lasting freshness and appeal, and the sensible selection 
of pieces is for everyday Oven to Table use. Accessory pieces include 
Storage Jars, Souffle Dishes, Plant Pots etc. 

Available in better gift stores everywhere. Write for a free brochure to the Sole Canadian Distributor 

FREDERICK DICKSON & Co. Ltd., • 28 Carnforth Road • Toronto • Ontario • M4A 2K7 
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blackout about the rape would have 
been maintained had this case been a 
simple “break and enter.” 

Elizabeth Hanton 
St. John's, Nfld. 

Airing Kildare's dirty laundry 

In his article Oh, Island in the Sun 
(June), Kildare Dobbs seemed to be 
preoccupied with his dirty laundry. 
Charlottetown, Summerside, and other 
places on Prince Edward Island have 
coin-operated laundromats for those 
travellers too lazy to rinse out their 
dirty underwear themselves. I’m glad 
Dobbs skipped his carbohydrates at 
the O’Leary Potato Blossom Festival 
because his begrimed underwear would 
have spoiled the freshness of the oc¬ 
casion for people who know how to 
keep themselves clean. 

Bonita Lynn Nichols 
Summerside, P.E.I. 

Union's designs greedy 

Amy Zierler’s article So You Think 
the Fishings Great in Newfoundland 
(August) must have warmed the hearts 
of union officials. The other side of this 
story needs to be told. Certainly, we 
have a culture that needs to be pro¬ 
tected, but protected from the evil and 
greedy designs of a few fishermen and 
the union which has no regard for our 
cherished heritage. 

David Boyd 
Durrell, Nfld. 

Memories are made of this 

Re: Shed a Tear for ’ 48 (July). 1 
did! Harry Flemming’s article brought 
back many nostalgic memories of my 
boyhood days at the beautiful Wan¬ 
derers Grounds baseball park in Hali¬ 
fax. The Mackie brothers, who ran a 
fumigation company, sat there aiming 
their booming voices at helpless um¬ 
pires or baiting Peaches Ruven, a 
colorful catcher of the day. But the 
boys of summer, like everyone else, 
grow old. Only memories can keep the 
heroes of ’48 forever young. 

David Henley, 
Woodstock, N. B. 


Waiting for the ferry 

Our community is very pleased 
with the attention given to our hopes 
for a Souris-Port Hood ferry crossing 
(A Ferry from Cape Breton to P.E.I. ? 
It Makes Sense , August). We have 
worked hard and done all we can to 
push government for positive action; 
now we’re waiting for our ship to come 
in. 

Jim Hughes, 
Mayor 
Souris, P.E.I. 



To Retailers and Professionals 

If you don’t have a store or service in the Bedford-Sackville 
area, you may be missing a significant business opportunity. 

Consider a few facts.... 


Primary trade area population.61,000 

Secondary trade area population.208,000 

Projected P.T.A. population (1985).123,000 

Average family income, P.T.A. (1980).$23,000 


Perhaps you should also consider Bedford Place 


57% of our clientele lives in our P.T.A. 

28% of our clientele lives in our S.T.A. 

65% of our clientele falls in the 25-44 yr. age group 
75% of our clientele have H/S or higher levels of educa¬ 
tion 

52% of our clientele have household incomes in excess 
of $20,000 

Over 2.4 million people a year visit Bedford Place. 

Free parking for over 1,100 automobiles. 

3 fully serviced routes of access and egress 


A distinctive shopping centre in the heart of downtown Bed¬ 
ford, easily accessible from Halifax via the Bicentennial (101) 
or Hwy. No. 1, from Dartmouth via No. 7, from Sackville via 101 
or No. 1 and Waverley via No. 2. This 270,000 square foot cen¬ 
tre provides an excellent retailing opportunity with the recent 
completion of a 25,000 square foot expansion, and 13,000 
square feet still available for leasing. As a professional, you 
may also be interested in elevator-serviced office space with 
suites presently leasing from 325 square feet to 6000 square 
feet. A fully furnished conference room is also available, with 
full catering facilities should you require them. 


Bedford Place Limited 

1658 Bedford Hwy., Bedford, N.S. B4A 2X9 


Leasing Inquiries: 
Susan Malone 
Mall Manager 
835-8381 
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Native land claims: The fight goes on 


All over the region, native people are pressing claims to ancestral lands they say were 
stolen from them. So far, Ottawa remains impassive. But maybe not for long 

By Ralph Surette 


I am not 

What they portray me 
I am civilized 
I am trying 
To fit in this century 

Pray 

Meet me halfway 
/ am today s Indian 

— Rita Joe, Micmac poet 

very now and then there’s a public 
spasm of regret in Newfoundland 
over the extinction of the Beothuk 
people. Sometimes a book gets pub¬ 
lished alleging that wanton murder by 
white men was the cause, or saying 
that European diseases and loss of 
hunting land were more important. Or 
a letter may appear in a Newfoundland 
newspaper containing some reminder 
of the vanished race, setting off a chain 
of commentaries. 

That’s what happened when the 
Rev. Everett Hobbs of St. Michael’s 
Parish, St. John’s, reminded the Even¬ 
ing Telegram last year of the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Shananditti, 
last of the Beothuks, who died of 
tuberculosis in 1829. “The extermina¬ 
tion of a race of people, generally 
called genocide, is a blot on any civili¬ 
zation,” the clergyman wrote. 


The Maritime provinces have 
avoided that dilemma of conscience 
with regard to the Micmacs and Mali- 
seets- but only by the smallest of 
margins. Three early governors— 
Amherst, Lawrence and Cornwallis — 
wanted to exterminate the Micmacs. 

But in the mid-1700s the Indians 
were still militarily powerful and they 
survived. What they almost didn’t sur¬ 
vive was the progressive loss of land. 
Almost all the land on P.E.I. was 
granted on July 23, 1767 — noneofitto 
the Indians. In 1838 the colony’s lieu¬ 
tenant-governor noted that there were 
probably not more than 200 Indians 
left and they were “in as depraved a 
condition as it was possible for human 
beings to be.” 

In Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick, populations were down to not 
much more than a thousand. Moses 
Perley, who investigated the condition 
of New Brunswick Indians, reported in 
1841 that adult Indians vastly out¬ 
numbered children. Today, people ob¬ 
serve the same of the dying 
Cambodians. 

Whenever land was granted to 
Indians it was just as often taken 
away—stolen, really—by land specu¬ 
lators and w hite squatters, while govern¬ 
ments failed to enforce the law. And 


the result of the loss of land and loss of 
self-respect among native people over 
the past 200 years still takes its toll 
today: 96% unemployment on reserves; 
30% higher incidence of disease than 
the national average; infant mortality, 
accident, suicide and violence rates up 
to five times higher than national 
averages; life span 12 years shorter. 

When will the debt of justice to the 
native peoples be paid? Never, if it’s up 
to the white man’s conscience alone to 
repay it. Happily for the native peoples 
there may be a more potent instrument 
at hand: The law. It’s centuries late, 
but it may finally do its work. 

In June the Federal Court of Ap¬ 
peal, reversing a lower court decision, 
gave to the Red Bank Indian Reserve 
near Newcastle, N.B., 20 acres of land 
it lost in 1838 through illegal encroach¬ 
ment. The court ruled that govern¬ 
ments had “acquiesced” in the illegality 
and ordered the federal government to 
compensate the present owner for his 
loss. About 200 such “specific” or 
“statutory” claims are being pressed by 
Maritimes status Indians, mostly in 
the vicinity of existing reserves — 
although entire reserves have disap¬ 
peared in the past, possibly illegally. 

The statutory claims are just the 
start of it. Of far wider implication are 
the“comprehensive”claims: Claims to 
ownership of vast areas, based on the 
assertion that ancient treaties recog¬ 
nizing native title and sovereignty are 
still in force, notably the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation of 1763, which acknow¬ 
ledged Indian possession of great areas 
of the North American continent and 
forbade any acquisition of these lands 
unless first purchased by the Crown. 

Here’s what it means: The native 
people may be the legal owners of all 
the Maritime provinces—except for a 
few small settlements that were speci¬ 
fically excluded in the Royal Procla¬ 
mation. That’s the point the Maritime 
Aboriginal Rights and Land Claims 
Commission made in a report released 
this spring called Our Land: The Mari¬ 
times. Three provincial associations of 
Metis and non-status Indians make up 
the commission. 

Three years of research went into 
the report. It argues that it was British 
Imperial policy everywhere to recog- 
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Garrison knows better 
than to sell you anything less 
than a safe product. 


There are two basic types of 
wood-burning devices. An insert 
that fits into and covers a fireplace. 
Or a free-standing stove that can be 
used in front of a fireplace and 
vented through the fireplace flue. 
Garrison does not make fireplace 
inserts. Here’s why. 



Fireplace inserts can be unsafe. 
When an insert is vented into the 
fireplace opening, there’s a space 
between the exhaust pipe and the 
fireplace damper. As a result, flue 
gasses cool rapidly and increase 
the chances of dangerous creosote 
build-up. Additionally, fireplace 
inserts cannot transfer the same 
BTUs per hour into your home as 


a woodstove. This is because three 
of the four surfaces of an insert are 
radiating heat into the fireplace and 
up the chimney. 

The Garrison sits on the hearth 
In front of your fireplace and easily 
vents up your chimney. With its 
firescreen in place, the Garrison can 
be used in place of your fireplace. 
And naturally, the Garrison can 
also be used as a free-standing 
stove. 


Some better known facts about 
Garrison. 

Garrison stoves, tested for their 
efficiency at Auburn University 
according to Fireplace Institute 
standards, received very high ratings 
during the controlled test procedure 

Garrison only uses 1/4" steel for 
the sides, top, base and baffles of 
their stove. 1/4" steel retains heat 
while resisting warping and bum 
through. 

The Garrison air intake system is 
designed to drive the heat forward 
to the front of the stove, warming 
you, not your walls or chimney. 

Garrison stove’s cast iron doors 
radiate the hottest temperatures at 
the front of the stove. 

In short, that’s the Garrison story. 
When you’re shopping for your 
stove, shop wisely. Be sure to ask 
your Garrison dealer lots of ques¬ 


tions. He knows better than to give 
you anything but honest answers. 
And remember, after you make your 
decision, you’re going to have to 
live with it. 



The Garrison 

Now you know better. 


ALTERNATE HEATING LIMITED 
621 Rothesay Avenue 

St John, New Brunswick E2H 299 Dept. 29 C 

SUNPOKE WOOD HEATING LIMITED 

Wilsey Road—Comp 4 

Bates Building, Industrial Park 

Fredericton, New Brunswick E3B 5N6 Dept. 29 C 

COUNTRY STOVE STORE LIMITED 

101 Main Street 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2X1R4 Dept. 29 C 
ENERGY ALTERNATIVES 
2 Croft Street @ Albion 
P.O. Box 671 

Amherst, Nova Scotia B4H 4B8 Dept. 29 C 
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nize native sovereignty as a way to 
placate them during the colonial wars. 
But governors didn’t always carry out 
their instructions. Some preferred 
genocide, some took their duties too 
seriously for London’s taste. Governor 
Jonathan Belcher, in 1762, proclaimed 
nearly all of eastern Nova Scotia, 
about a third of New Brunswick run¬ 
ning along the Gulf shore and part of 
the Gaspe to be exclusive Indian terri¬ 
tory. The Lords of Trade in England 
struck down his move but Belcher 
remained on the short list of white men 


who have become heroes to the Indian 
cause in the Maritimes. 

The commission points out that 
the practice in New England has been 
to settle with the Indians—in other 
words, recognize their claims and pur¬ 
chase the land. Last summer the U.S. 
government recognized that three 
tribes- Maliseets among them—are 
the rightful owners of 12.5 million 
acres of land in Maine. The decision 
rests on a legal technicality, two cen¬ 
turies old. The state acquired the land 
by treaty in 1794, but ignored a 1790 





In the challenging 80s Saint John is moving progressively forward 
blending numerous developments into the physical and cultural 
heritage of the City as it approaches its Bicentennial. 

SAINT JOHN - PROGRESS REPORT 2 
Saint John is a heritage city, committed to the preservation of its 
fine collection of historic buildings. 

Located in “uptow n” Saint John, the City’s established Preserva¬ 
tion Area combines Prince William and Germain Streets. Now 
incorporated into Saint John’s well known “Loyalist Trail”, the 
Preservation Area offers the visitor a stroll through history, 
recreating the sights, the sounds and the sinew of Saint John in 
years past. 

To the developer, it offers the opportunity to partake in the City’s 
exciting downtown redevelopment, in preparation for the City’s 
Bicentennial 

1983 - Bicentennial of the Loyalists arrival in Saint John 
1984 - Bicentennial of the creation of the Province 
1985 - Bicentennial of the City of Saint John 
Canada’s Oldest Incorporated City 

Saint John,N.B 

For further information contact the Public Relations Department, P.O. 
Box 1971, Saint John, N.B. E2L 4L1 Telex: 01457576 



law requiring congressional approval. 
A settlement for some of the land plus 
other considerations cost $81 million. 

In the Maritimes it’s been more 
popular to ignore native title. Gary 
Gould, president of the New Brunswick 
Association of Metis and Non-Status 
Indians and a co-editor of Our Land: 
The Maritimes , sees support for the 
commission’s claim in another court 
verdict, this one by the New Brunswick 
Court of Appeal and also involving the 
Red Bank Reserve. A member of the 
reserve was charged with illegal 
possession of a beaver pelt. The court 
ruled in July that the man, Gregory 
Paul, was in the right—based on a 
number of treaties, one of them dating 
back to 1725 in Boston. 

At first, the federal government 
said the compre-c 
hensive claims^ 
weren’t valid, thati 
the original treaties 
have been “super¬ 
seded by law.” But 
“superseded by 
law” isn’t a legal 
concept, Gould 
says. Laws can’t be 
cancelled by “im¬ 
plication.” And 
there have been no 
laws cancelling the 
original treaties, 
doesn’t work on implication. There 
has to be explicit legislation dealing 
with extinguishment of title, and there 
never was.” 

What if the Indians do own the 
Maritimes and you and 1 are squatting 
on stolen ground? The consequences 
wouldn't be that dramatic. “We feel we 
own the whole of the Maritimes,” 
Gould says, but “we don’t hope to get 
that back because we know we 
wouldn't. It's a moral case. The recog¬ 
nition is what we’re looking for and 
compensation for use and occupancy 
of the land.” 

Gould thinks a settlement should 
be negotiated with Ottawa, and must 
include three elements: First, some 
land. Second, programs to “address 
the terrible social and economic condi¬ 
tions that Indian people live in”— 
programs that would be administered 
and controlled by native people. Third, 
money. Rent for use of land rather 
than payment for it, to create a perma¬ 
nent trust for the 20,000 status and 
non-status Indians and Metis of the 
region. 

“The big thing,” says Stu Killan, 
research director with the Union of 
Nova Scotia Indians, “is that the 
Micmacs aren’t looking for a wheel¬ 
barrow-load of money—what we’re 


Gary Gould 

k Our legal system 
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The Caribbean rum 

that has been to an 
English finishing school 
for 3 years. 

London Dock rum starts life in the sunny West Indies. 
(Unlike most of the rum sold in Canada, which is made in 
Canada.) 

It then spends three years maturing in the temperate 
climate of England. (Most rums are rushed out in only 
two years.) 

The result is that London Dock acquires 
qualities of refinement and taste denied to less 
privileged rums. 

It also acquires a higher price ticket. 

But, then, it has had a far more expensive 
education. 


fondon Do 

Raffl'RHtlO 


70° PROOF 




■. 25oz fl • 710ml • 40%alc./vd 

n 4 finest * n t ^ c °ld wind-jammer days, skilled merchants used ^ iqu’s ■ 

fo'ksbecL^r 8 , nJms fro ™ British West Indies to mature them in Lonu 
jhtish climax e3 i PCri f ncc ^d taught them that Rum matured best in the 

fin4 m n ( L London Do ^k Rum is still the result ot careful selection ^ 
important vA* er / ra Rums - and » sti11 brought to Britain ^ spend 
*'°ndo n Drusi l°t maturation which guarantee the traditional quality 
Ru m is renowned. 

■ Produce of Demerara, Guyana 
teSf® AND bottled in the united kingdom#, 
hlTE PAVELL (VINTNERS) LONDON EC1P IB* 


LONDON DOCK 70° PROOF-RUM IS AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT ATLANTIC CANADA. LONDON DOCK 100° PROOF RUM IS ALSO AVAILABLE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 






















. : • . . 


‘Dim\erat 
tt\e ‘Nigljt Watcfi 
tt\e n\eixu...tJ\e music... 


the njpod... 



Two of our walls keep changing con¬ 
stantly. Because they’re window walls, full 
of sky and harbour and city view. Like a 
magic floorshow to accompany a memorable 
dinner. 

Steak Diane is a specialty. So is succulent, 
thick, tender roast beef. Seafoods are a 
triumph. And our dessert tray takes people's 
breath away. 

Come dine, dance to our live music, feast 
your eyes on our view. We’ll be expecting 
you. Soon. 


The Night Watch 


CP Hotels H 


Chateau Halifax 

Scotia Square (902) 425-6700 


CP and O are registered trade marks of Canadian Pacific Limited. 
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looking for is a fairer share of the economic pie. Some 
people get the idea that everybody wants a $20,000 cheque 
like they got at Fort Nelson. But that could destroy the 
whole thing. That could be the worst thing that could 
happen.'” (Individual band members at Fort Nelson, B.C., 
recently received $20,000 cheques for natural gas royalties 
on the reserve.) 

Settlement won’t come quickly. A spokesman at the 
Privy Council Office in Ottawa said the “superseded by 
law” argument is under review as the federal government 
studies the land claim commission’s report. But Saint 
Mary’s University anthropologist Harold McGee estimates 
that “as far as the Maritimes are concerned there’s very 
little activity going on. They’re much more involved with 
claims along pipeline routes and in the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories. 1 don’t think the federal government feels very much 
threatened by claims being made here.” 

McGee thinks Ottawa will keep on resisting claims, 
perhaps arguing that the Royal Proclamation doesn’t 
apply to the eastern provinces. (It was signed in Boston, 
but later treaties extended its provisions to the Maritimes.) 
Or it might even evoke the notion that the Indians are a 
militarily defeated people and that the loss of land was a 
hazard of war. 

Gould has heard that one before. He answers that the 
1 ndians were never defeated in battle and signed treaties of 
their own free will: Treaties of peace and mutual friendship, 
never of submission or surrender. “In fact,” he says, “the 
only time the Indians were treated with respect was when 
they were militarily powerful. It might have been better if 
we were a defeated people like the Germans and the 
Japanese because the money pumped into those people’s 
economies is a hundred times more than was ever attempted 
with native people.” 

Indians want the federal government to negotiate. 
Going through the courts, Gould says, could take any¬ 
where up to 20 years and cost millions of dollars that native 
people don’t have. The federal government is negotiating 
with other tribes and they’ve made some settlements. 
Should Ottawa refuse to negotiate, it will compound the 
burden of historical injustice. It would be nice to hear some 
Maritime premiers screaming about that. 

In Newfoundland, 150 years after the last of the 
Beothuks died, there are still Indians: About 400 of them, 
some at Conne River near Bay d’Espoir on the south coast, 
others sprinkled along St. George's Bay on the west coast. 
They are mostly Micmacs who migrated during the 
French-English wars for unknown reasons and they are 
claiming about one-fourth of Newfoundland as ancestral 
hunting grounds. The federal Office of Native Claims 
refused to accept their first application because it failed to 
establish minimum criteria. They are redrafting the claim. 

In Labrador, 2,000 Naskapi, Montagnais and Inuit are 
claiming one-third of the territory as ancestral hunting 
ground. The Inuit there have even claimed ice pack as 
hunting ground. What’s really interesting about the 
Labrador and Newfoundland Indians involves an 
American anthropologist named Frank Speck who lived 
among them in the early part of the century. He believed 
that many of the hunted Beothuk either fled to Labrador 
and intermarried with the Naskapi or mingled with the 
Micmacs arriving on the island of Newfoundland. 

We’ll never know for sure. “The time is long since past 
to establish that kind of thing,” says Harold McGee. Yet 
the thought that there may yet exist a trace of the blood 
and genes of the vanished race tantalizes the imagination 
and, perhaps, brings a touch of fresh hope to a situation 
long clouded by despair. S§ 
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WORLD CAR 

■YlVaA A dramatic automotive concept for the 80s 

JUS 



Ford Escort 


LYNX 






ESCORT 




rameu g otev ens 

<!••«) LIMITED 

201 WYSE ROAD • DARTMOUTH NOVA SCOTIA 

“For a fair 
& square deal ” 

201 Wyse Road, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
Telephone (902) 463-1 220 


A E FOWLES LTD 


-< 


CHEBUCTO 

FORD SALES LIMITED 

“ We will not knowingly be undersold” 
(on any new or used unit in stock) 

219 Main Street, Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 4B7 
Telephone (902) 434-7700 Telex: 01 9-21783 


< 




go all out to Put you in ... 


Robie & Almon St , Halifax, N.S. 454-6421 





>- 


-< 


Wood Motors Ford 


-< 



3773 Windsor Street at Lady Hammond, Halifax 
Telephone (902) 453-1130 



> 


■< 


J v_ 



FORD 


See the new 1981 Lynx/Escort: Designed and engineered 
for the increasingly cost and energy conscious car buyer of the 80s. 
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CANADAS 

FIRST 

Serving Canadians 
since 1833 



Your family comes first. And 
before anyone else, Standard Life 
was the first to provide financial 
security for Canadian families. 

Ask a Standard Life representative 
to help you plan your family’s 
financial future. We’ve been doing 
it for nearly 150 years. 


STANDARD 

LIFE 



Who wants to lead the 
Newfoundland Liberals? 


After a decade of troubles , the province’s Liberal 
party appears headed for more of the same in the Eighties 



W hen Newfoundland Liberals 
gather in a stuffy St. John’s 
convention hall on Hallowe’en 
night, they’ll be passing out a “treat”— 
their party’s leadership—that could 
easily turn into a terrible trick on the 
person who wins. Although they ruled 
the province like a private fiefdom for 
most of the first 23 years after New¬ 
foundland joined Confederation in 
1949, the Liberals have performed 
during the last decade like a party with 
a death wish. Since 1972 they’ve gob¬ 
bled up and spit out three different 
leaders, and if the 1980 convention 
runs true to recent form, 
they’ll probably emerge from 
this one more fractured and 
fractious than ever. 

Despite that, there will 
be no shortage of candidates 
trying to take over from re¬ 
tiring Don Jamieson, tne for¬ 
mer high-profile federal 
cabinet minister who igno- 
miniously closed out his poli¬ 
tical career last year by lead¬ 
ing the provincial party to a 
crushing defeat by the Tories 
under Brian Peckford. 

Two relatively unknown 
rookie members of the legis¬ 
lature, Len Stirling and Les 
Thoms, were the first an¬ 
nounced candidates. But a 
whole pack of other hope¬ 
fuls—ranging from former 
leadership candidate Steve Neary to 
Dave Rooney, the federal M P recently 
cleared of influence-peddling charges— 
will probably be in the field before 
nominations close. None of them looks 
to have much better luck than Jamieson 
in restoring the party to its once in¬ 
vincible position in Newfoundland 
politics. Judging by recent party his¬ 
tory, a strong masochistic streak seems 
to be a prerequisite for the new leader. 

Take Ed Roberts. A one-time Joey 
Smallwood protege, he was anointed 
Liberal leader in 1972 just in time to 
escort his troops to the political 
slaughterhouse in that year’s provincial 
election against Frank Moores’s Con¬ 
servatives. The defeat wasn’t entirely 


Roberts’s fault. He pot only carried 
the burden of a decade of leftover 
Smallwood political scandals into the 
campaign, but he was plagued by the 
wouldn’t-go-away presence of an in¬ 
creasingly eccentric Smallwood as well. 
Smallwood decided shortly after the 
election that he wanted his old job 
back and Roberts was forced to fight 
him off in a nasty 1974 leadership 
convention. Even after that, Small¬ 
wood refused to retire gracefully and 
formed his own splinter party. It helped 
siphon votes away from Roberts’s 
mainstream Liberals in the next 


election. 

If that wasn’t enough mischief for 
Roberts to contend with, one of his 
own MHAs, self-styled populist Steve 
Neary, bolted the party after the 1975 
election and sat as an Independent. 
Neary used his legislature seat to heap 
abuse on Roberts, then turned around 
and rejoined the Liberal party in time 
to help Bill Rowe, another Smallwood 
protege, wrest the leadership from 
Roberts on the fourth ballot of an even 
more bitter 1977 leadership conven¬ 
tion. Understandably, Roberts has 
announced he won’t be a candidate for 
the leadership this time around. 

Bill Rowe’s luck wasn't much better 
than Roberts’s. In the legislature, he 


Former leader Roberts: He won't be back 
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Captain Morgan White. 

COOL, CLEAR, REFRESHING TASTE. 
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THE 

DAWSON 

DECISION. 



When you decide to buy 
a good scotch at a reasonable price, 
make the Peter Dawson decision. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


had all the presence of a piece of 
furniture and was regularly oversha¬ 
dowed by colleagues Steve Neary, 
who'd been rewarded for his support 
with a job as Liberal house leader, 
and Roger Simmons, the party's 
Finance critic. Worse, Rowe seemed 
unable to score telling points against a 
scandal-plagued Conservative 
government. When he did finally take 
the offensive last year, it cost him 
his job. 

Rowe was caught lying publicly 
about his own involvement in leaking 
a police report on a fire in a cabinet 
minister's apartment to the news media. 
Before he had an opportunity to fight 
for a vote of confidence at a scheduled 
July leadership review, the Conserva¬ 
tive government, which had put its 
own house in order and its scandals 
behind it by selecting Brian Peckford 
as leader, called a snap provincial 
election for June. The Liberal party 
executive immediately squeezed Rowe 
out and invited Don Jamieson to come 
home from Ottawa to lead the party. 
But Jamieson, bone-weary after a 
losing eight-week federal election 
campaign, proved no match for the 
vigorous Peckford. As soon as he 
could, Jamieson, too, announced he'd 
step down. 

Against that uninspiring backdrop, 
Newfoundland Liberals will meet later 
this month to try and find someone 
anyone—to lead them out of the poli¬ 
tical wilderness. While the party clearly 
needs a drastic face-lift, the most the 
new leader will likely be able to offer is 
a shave and a haircut. None of those 
mentioned so far as possible leaders— 
there could be 10 or more candidates 
by convention time—appears capable 
of outshining Brian Peckford in debate 
or, more important, catching the fancy 
of the province's voters. 

The only person who might manage 
the trick, Richard Cashin, the 
president of the Newfoundland 
Fishermen, Food and Allied Workers 
Union, probably won't run. Cashin's 
name is talked about by some hopeful 
Liberals, but the fiery platform 
speaker and one-time federal MP 
already turned down an invitation to 
take on the job in 1972. He's not likely 
to change his mind now, with the 
Liberals more desperate and dis¬ 
organized than ever. 

If the party can persuade Cashin to 
go after the leadership or if some 
unexpected dark horse emerges before 
the balloting begins, things could get 
interesting. If not, the Liberals will 
probably be bobbing for leadership 
apples again before many Hallowe'ens 
have passed. — Bob Wakeham 
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Hop a phone 
to your next 
out-of-town meeting. 


Liess travelling on business. It’s one of 
the benefits that make Conference Calling 
the management tool of the inflation- 
conscious 80’s. 

A conference call gets minds together, 
lets bodies stay at their desks. 

Saves travel costs. Hotel expenses. 

Valuable time. And energy-both human and 
resource. 

Here are just a few of the things that get 
done with Conference Calling every day: 

• Conferences between head office 
and branch offices. 

• Dissemination of policy and information. 

• Contract negotiations between 
principals and their lawyers. 

And Conference Calling is recom¬ 
mended to you by 99% of the users surveyed! 
Recommended because it works. 

Next meeting, hop a phone. Simply 
dial 0 and ask for the Conference Operator. 
She’ll set it all up. 


For a comprehensive brochure explain¬ 
ing the full potential of Conference Calling, 
just dial toll free 1-800-267-7400 
(112-800-267-7400 in British Columbia) or 
mail the coupon. 

a meeting of the minds: 


Conference Calling. 

TransCanada Telephone System 


Fconference Calling, 

1 TransCanada Telephone System, 

1 410 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa, Ont. 

| K1P6H5 Att: Bill Williams 
' □ Yes, I’d like more information about 

1 Conference Calling. 

Name Title 

n 

| Company 

i Address . 

1 City 

Postal Code 


| Prov 


-J 

















landmark (jalletieA 



115 Church Street 
Fredericton, N.B. 

(opposite Christ Church Cathedra!) 


presents 

Two Fall Shows 


PAT BADANI 

paintings projecting 

Rythmic Visual Dynamism 

October 16th 
to November 1st 

& 

RICK BURNS 

Watercolours and Collages 

November 6th 
to November 22nd 


Phone (506) 454-2454 


New Brunswick 

No to pro hockey: 

The Beaver wins again 

The N. B.-bred press baron said no to pros at the rink he gave Saint 
John. But some people—like the mayor—won *t let the dream die 


T he 1952 Saint John Beavers were 
the powerhouse of the professional 
Maritime Big Six hockey league. 
To this day their fans say the Beavers 
could have been Canadian champions 
had not Chicago Black Hawks called 
away their league-leading goalie just 
weeks before the playoffs. When Que¬ 
bec City, coached by Punch Imlach 
and led by Jean Beliveau, came to 
town, the Beaver goal was so spiritlessly 
guarded. Saint John didn't have a 
ghost of a chance. 

Today the Black Hawks and Imlach 
(Toronto Maple Leafs' general mana¬ 
ger) run Moncton's New Brunswick 
Hawks of the professional American 
Hockey League. Beliveau is an execu¬ 
tive with M ontreal Canadiens who run 
the AHL's other Maritime franchise. 
Nova Scotia Voyageurs of Halifax. 
When Quebec City, now in the big- 
time National Hockey League, came 
to Saint John this spring offering an 
AHL franchise, visions of the old 
Maritime rivalries skated in Port City 
heads. Only the ghost of a spirited 
Beaver guarded the way to this goal— 
but against that. Saint John and 
Quebec City combined didn't have a 
chance. 

The summer-long battle to move 
Quebec Nordiques' farm club, the 
Firebirds, from Syracuse, N.Y., to 
Saint John followed a May civic elec¬ 
tion that had been a bread-and-circuses 
plebiscite on what to do about Saint 
John's lack of a 6,000-seat sports sta¬ 
dium. Mayoralty challenger Bob Lock¬ 
hart promised circuses: “A vote for 
Lockhart is a vote for the Sportsplex." 
Incumbent Sam Davis emphasized 
bread: “I don't think the mayor and 
council is doing its citizens a service by 
increasing the [tax] burden by [the 
whole cost of] $10 million for the 
Sportsplex."Circuses won. Within two 
months a deal was struck to bring the 
Firebirds to town this year without 
waiting for the Sportsplex. The city 
voted $200,000 to add seats to the 20- 
year-old, 2,340-seat Lord Beaverbrook 
Rink. There was only one catch: When 
The Beaver, the late N.B.-bred British 
press baron, donated the LBR, he 


attached a restriction that said: “The 
rink is not to be used for professional 
hockey." 

Once the rink's Committee of Citi¬ 
zens and the Nordiques came to terms, 
Lockhart says, everyone felt the pro 
hockey clause in the original agreement 
was “just a formality." Like a team 
sensing the kill on a power play, 
proponents roared into Court of 
Queen's Bench requesting that the 
impeding clause be set aside. 

In court, Mr. Justice Robert J. 
Higgins quickly evened up the sides by 
appointing a lawyer for the children. 



Lockhart: Beaten by the ghost goalie 


Then Beaverbrook's Saint John lawyer, 
Mary Louise Lynch, who drew up the 
agreement, sent an affidavit from 
Ottawa where she now lives. She said: 
“1 specifically recall discussion of the 
[pro hockey] provision with Lord 
Beaverbrook...and he was most ada¬ 
mant that it be inserted as a condition." 
When Higgins upheld the pro hockey 
ban, it was as if a referee had awarded 
the winning goal to the visiting team. 
Lockhart declared the day “Black 
Wednesday" because the judge's deci¬ 
sion had cost the city “several million 
dollars." Councillor Ralph Landers 
went further, saying: “What prevailed 
in the courtroom over the last two 
weeks was what 1 call injustice. The 
whole thing stinks from the word go." 
Commenting on these outbursts, 
Robert Rice of Edmundston, N.B. 
Barristers' Society president said: “If 
some people feel the judgment is wrong, 
they should appeal it. You just don't 
take the road of verbal abuse." Rice 
described Lockhart's comments as 
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i la lviana goes wim oogoia. 
Tia Maria goes with Paris. 
Tia Maria goes with milk. 
Tia Maria goes with ice. 
Tia Maria goes with Istanbul 
Tia Maria goes with him. 
Tia Maria goes with\bdka. 
Tia Maria goes with Janis. 
Tia Maria go|° x vith music. 
Tia Maria got f ith dessert. 
Tia Maria go< I ith friends. 


LIQUEUR 





If your shower isn't 
hot enough 
the room's on us 


We always have plenty of hot 
water for your shower at 
Howard Johnson’s, but if your 
shower is too hot or too cold 
call the switchboard. We’ll act 
on the problem immediately. 

If we can’t fix the problem 
or provide an alternate room 

your night’s stay is on us. 

After all, your comfort is our 
guarantee at Howard Johnson’s 


For Toll-Free reservations at all 
Howard Johnson’s. From Eastern 
Canada call 1-800-268-4940. 

From Western Canada, call 
collect (416) 363-7401. 

From U.S.A. call 1-800-654-2000. 
Or contact your travel agent. 



SAINT JOHN • CAMPBELLTON • FREDERICTON • MONCTON • EDMUNDSTON 
TORONTO AIRPORT*TORONTO EAST*LONDON*ST.CATHARINES*KINGSTON 


New Brunswick 


“contemptuous.” Councillor Ralph 
Landers was later charged with con¬ 
tempt of court; he had to apologize in 
court to get the charges dropped. 

Lockhart made a last-ditch attempt 
to install the Firebirds in the east side 
Simonds Arena, but the upgrading 
costs were too much for the city. The 
Nordiques then glanced at Frederic¬ 
ton’s Aitken Centre, but decided it was 
too late to attempt moving there. 
Meanwhile Lockhart and Councillor 
Elsie Wayne recriminated for several 
days over whether Lockhart had called 
for an end to city subsidies for the LBR 
at a private meeting after the judgment. 
Lockhart denied he did, but points out 
the city “has put $550,000 into the 
LBR in the last three years” and has 
“no say” over how the rink can be 
used. He says the city legally is under 
“no obligation” to put a dime into 
the rink. 

Even with the defeat of his AHL 
dreams, the 49-year-old, Pictou, N.S.- 
born Lockhart is having a remarkable 
year. A broadcaster who came to Saint 
John in 1961 after graduating from 
Memorial University of Newfound¬ 
land, he was mayor from 1971 to 1974. 
Two years after losing office, he suf¬ 
fered a major heart attack. This spring 
before he successfully ran in the elec¬ 
tion, he successfully ran in the 26-mile 
Boston Marathon. 

During his last term as mayor, 
Lockhart led a rousing bid for the 1977 
Canada Summer Games. His bid lost 
to Dorothy Wyatt’s of St. John’s; 
Newfoundland got the games for 
“political reasons,” Lockhart says. This 
fall the 1985 games will be awarded to 
either Saint John or Fredericton. Be¬ 
cause 1985 is Saint John’s bicenten¬ 
nial, Lockhart feels Saint John deserves 
them this time “if there is any justice in 
this country of ours.” 

Despite Lockhart's election, there’s 
no guarantee the electorate would 
support building a Sportsplex with 
public money, and private money is 
nowhere to be seen. Yet groups like the 
Atlantic National Exhibition associa¬ 
tion are looking for ways to make 
Simonds Arena capable of handling 
an AHL team. 

NHL games on TV helped kill top- 
calibre regional hockey, but as the 
number of NHL teams increases, in¬ 
terest in their televised games decreases. 
That, plus the compact geography of 
the region may mean that conditions 
are again ripe for some of that old-time 
Maritime hockey rivalry. And if Saint 
John and possibly Fredericton do ob¬ 
tain franchises, can Cape Breton and 
Prince Edward Island be far behind? 

—Jon Everett 
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For free 
colour 
folders and the 


USING 

Waterford 


The world s finest crystal ... lovingly hand-made 
in Ireland. Full 33 ] /3% lead content for clarity and 
brilliance. Shown above — champagne sherbet 
and claret in Waterford’s "Lismore” pattern. 
Shown below - ----—■— 


— liqueur and 
claret in Water¬ 
ford’s “Curragh 
more’’ pattern. 


CHOOSING 

Aynsley 


SELECTING 

Towle 


near you, write: 
Waterford Crystal, 
20 Voyager Court South, 
Rexdale, Ontario 
M9W 5M7 


Finest English bone china, the 
choice of Queen Elizabeth for use in 
Buckingham Palace. Shown above — 
one of Aynsley’s new designs Blue 
Mist”. Shown below — dinnerware 
patterns "Bramble Time” and the 
classic Gold and White “Elizabeth 


The finest in quality and design 
made in Solingen, Germany by 
Paul Wirths. Vour choice of 
patterns in silver plate, and 18/8 
stainless. Shown below — 

(top to bottom) “Hammersmith' 
“Chelmsford", “Hamilton”. 
(Overset) — “Beaded Antique ”. 
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The computer for small business. 
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Fiction vs Fact 


Computers are only for 
big business 
Computers cost too 
much money 
Computers need highly 
skilled operators 
Computers need special 
facilities 

Computer service is 
based in Toronto and 
Montreal 


A $ 400 , 000 -a-year 
business needs computers 
Enjoy the computer 
advantage for several 
hundred dollars a month 
A typist operates the 
modem small computer 
The office computer sits 
out in the office 
MCL is an Atlantic region 
company with head office 
in Halifax 


MCL is the only ’’Total 
Service” computer company 
solely concerned with business 
in Atlantic Canada. 

’’Total Service” is whatever 
you need. From systems design 
and programming, operator 
training, applications pro- 
grams, hardware and software 
sales, time-sharing, and also 


including on-going systems 
maintenance. 

If you are a manufacturer 
or distributor with about a 
$ 400 , 000 -a-year business, 
consider the advantages of 
computerization in order 
management, manufacturing 
control or general accounting. 

Better financial manage¬ 


ment is the key to improving 
profits. You increase your 
control and your service while 
decreasing your costs. 

Think about it. Even if you 
presently have no computer 
capacity within your organ¬ 
ization, we would like to talk 
with you. 

We talk facts. And figures. 



C | MCL, 3845 Dutch Village Road, Halifax, N.S. B3L 4H9 

^ Without obligation on my part, please show me how I can benefit from MCL ’’Total Service” computerization. 
| NAME ...TITLE. 

Maritime | company. 

ComputBrs 

Limited PROV.CODE. 

I If you prefer, please call: Don Stewart, 

| Vice-President/General Manager at (902) 453-0040 













Prince Edward Island 


The DVA move: It’s the 
funniest show in town 


“welcome 

home 

Wandlyn!’ 


Sharron Haughn , Waitress, Bridgewater , N.S. 


There’s a Wandlyn Inn waiting for 
you with all the comforts of home 
in 23 locations across Central and 
Eastern Canada. Whether you’re 
travelling on business or vacation, 
we’ll take good care of you-for less 
than you’d expect! Call your travel 
agent or 1-800-561-0000, toll-free 
from anywhere in Central or 
Eastern Canada. Welcome home. 
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25 Hospitable Years 


MacDonald at downtown site: Is it final? 


N ow entering its fifth year, the 
planned transfer of the Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs from 
Ottawa to Charlottetown is threatening 
to challenge Anne of Green Gables as 
the longest-running theatrical event in 
Prince Edward Island’s history. It's 
already gone through several rewrites, 
and the cast, the set and the pacing 
have been juggled. But the basic objec¬ 
tive remains the same: To transplant 
750 federal jobs to a province wrestling 
with chronically high unemployment 
and, along the way, to garner a few 
votes for the man who directed the 
show. 

Veterans Affairs Minister Dan 
MacDonald (by no coincidence, the 
Island's only representative in the Tru¬ 
deau cabinet) announced the move on 
Oct. 28, 1976. The uproar began on 
Oct. 29. It’s just abating now. The 
Royal Canadian Legion feared a seri¬ 
ous deterioration in service. The federal 
Public Service Alliance concluded it 
was a costly, clumsy way for the Liberal 
government to retain a few ridings. 
MPs of all stripes denounced the 
transfer and the City of Ottawa, already 
losing thousands of federal tenants to 
Hull, lobbied against it. 

While mainlanders debated the 
merits of relocation. Islanders dis¬ 
cussed location. In January, 1978, 
MacDonald said the headquarters 
would go on the Charlottetown water¬ 
front on the site of the Texaco oil 
storage depot. Texaco officials were 
surprised and for several months, 
threats of expropriation alternated with 


attempts at negotiation. As the year 
ended, the unperturbed MacDonald 
announced a new site in the centre of 
the city. But civic politicians and 
regional planners weren’t buying that 
one: The building would dwarf Pro¬ 
vince House across the street, tie up 
traffic and suffocate retail expansion. 
They suggested a waterfront site. 

While all this was going on in 
Charlottetown, 30 miles away, in Mon¬ 
tague, two successive mayors lobbied 
doggedly for a slice of the department. 
“It's no problem to talk to the moon,” 
Mayor Merrill Scott argued, “so why 
not from Montague to Charlottetown?” 

By May, 1979, the Department of 
Public Works owned the downtown 
Chartottetown site. But, on May 22nd, 
there was a change in government. The 
new minister, Allan MacKinnon, 
wasn’t from the Island and viewed the 
transfer with little fondness. But he 
stood by it. He did change the site, 
however. After lobbying from the 
premier, the mayor and Charlotte¬ 
town’s Tory M P, MacKinnon chose a 
waterfront site where the building 
would dovetail into a major re¬ 
development project. 

Last April saw the Liberal govern¬ 
ment back in office. They changed the 
site back to downtown. MacDonald 
insisted the site was more appropriate 
and work could begin there earlier, a 
major consideration in light of the 
dormant Island construction industry. 
“My office in Montague,” he explained, 
“is pretty well crammed with people 
looking for employment.” 
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so pure...so smooth...so dry. 


Distilled and bottled 
in London, 
England. 


Beefeater 

a taste for better things 







Prince Edward Island 


Was it a final decision? “Just as 
final as she can be.’" 

The indecision set back the transfer 
two years. The sod wasn’t turned until 
midsummer, the building plans were 
incomplete, and the final group of civil 
servants wasn’t expected to arrive until 
late 1983. 

With 160 employees already work¬ 
ing out of temporary Island quarters, 
department officials are now preparing 
an updated impact study. They’re 
anticipating pressure on housing, 
schools, stores, transportation and 
recreational facilities. But there’s also 
the fear the move may bring a clash in 
attitudes, perhaps pitting Island xeno¬ 
phobia against central Canadian cul¬ 
tural superiority. The department aims 
to minimize the conflict by employing 
at least 200 Islanders. Michael Nurse, 
head of the department’s relocation 
task force, adds that the ratio is flexible. 

Since less than a third of the Ottawa 
employees have committed themselves 
to moving, that looks easy to do. But 
there is a catch. Spouses of Veterans 
Affairs employees who also work for 
the feds get first crack at those jobs, 
and other federal civil servants who 
wish to join get priority in job competi¬ 
tions. “There is a desire to hire Island¬ 
ers,” Nurse insists. “There’s also a 
recognition of the merit principle.” 

Once he’s solved the elusive cultural 
mix. Nurse must find a way to woo 
francophones to the city. That won’t 
be easy, considering the entire franco¬ 
phone population of Charlottetown 
(about 275) barely matches the number 
of French-speaking departmental em¬ 
ployees in Ottawa. A school for French- 
speaking children will be set up in the 
city this fall but, so far, that only 
means a room in a church next to an 
English school. By late summer enrol¬ 
ment stood at only five children, so 
one teacher will instruct nine grades. 

For those willingto makethetran- 
sition, the federal government covers 
moving costs — an expense that 
averages between $10,000 and $15,000 
a family. And if the employee decides 
within two years that the Island will 
never be home, the feds pay to move 
the family back to Otawa. Nurse admits 
that a unilingual civil servant could get 
his move paid for, undergo up to a year 
of language training at government 
expense, then decide Charlottetown 
was not for him and opt to return to 
the capital—at no cost. 

It’s a gigantic transfer — and one 
not likely to be duplicated. For that 
reason. Nurse says, every step of it is 
being documented. “It could make for 
very interesting reading.” 

—Martin Dorrell 
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Enter the Cruise Vacation Contest. 

Over220 exciting prizes to be won from Schwartz. 



First Prize: 7 day luxury cruise for two aboard the 
liner S.S. Oceanic. Return voyage from New York to 
Nassau and Bermuda. Return trip Halifax/New York 
and $500 spending money included. 

20 Second Prizes: 

Gourmet popular Corning . 

Ware® Spice O'Life™ - --- . 

Saucepan Sets. **'**'* 

200 Third Prizes: *gwlf 

Unique, attractive 
Schwartz 'Salt and W-i 
Pepper Mill' Sets. IlgP-ft 

Rules and regulations ^ a. 

1. To enter, PRINT clearly your name, address, and telephone number 
on a contest entry form (available at participating grocers) or on a plain 
piece of paper and, together with the Schwartz & symbol (or 
reasonable hand-drawn facsimiles) from the labels of a Schwartz 
Mustard, a Schwartz Spice, and any other different Schwartz product, 
ma il to: Schwartz Cruise Vacation Contest, 

J0 SglLk P-0. Box 8870, Station TV, 

... JWL Halifax, Nova Scotia B3K 5M5 


Z. Only one entry per envelope will be accepted. To be eligible, entries must be received 
at contest address on or before December 31,1980. 

3. First Prize: Cruise for two from New York to Nassau and Bermuda and return, 
including air connections Halifax to/from New York and $500 expense money. Estimated 
retail value $3500. 20 Second Prizes: Corning Ware® Spice O'Ufe™ Saucepan Sets. 
Estimated total retail value $1000.200 Third Prizes: Schwartz 'Salt and Pepper Mill' 

Sets. Estimated total retail value $1000. Winner of First Prize may choose cash prize of 
$3500 in lieu of Cruise. All other prizes must be accepted as awarded. Only one prize per 
household. First Prize Cruise must be taken before September 30,1981. Odds of winning 

a prize depend on number of entries received. 

4. To win, selected entrants must first correctly answer a time-limited, skill-testing 
question. No correspondence will be entered into except with winning contestants. 

5. As a condition of enfry, winners must consent to publication of their photograph and 
use of their name and address in promotional material relating to contest. 

6. Entries are property of W.H. Schwartz & Sons and none will be returned. Contest 
open to all residents of Canada 18 years of age or over, except immediate families of 
employees of W.H. Schwartz & Sons, its advertising agencies, and the contest judging 
organization. Contest is subject to all Federal, Provincial, and local laws and regulations. 


Atlantic Canada’s 
first choice. 

Head office: Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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IS CONTROL 
YOUR PROBLEM? 



THE CRS 150 MAY 
BE YOUR ANSWER! 

We have a system that each 
day will tell you sales by cash 
and charge, accounting for 
returns and voids, analyzing 
ten departments by both sales 
and unit count of items sold. 

This system will account and 
and protect information on paid 
outs, money received on 
account for vouchers or 
coupons. All sales will have 
invoices printed and forms im¬ 
printed with audittrail informa¬ 
tion and commission credits 
made out for up to four sales 
assistants. All this is available 
to you for immediate delivery 
from all of our outlets at a cost 
each day of $1.75. 

Can your business afford not 
to use a cash register? Call us. 
Ask for a demo on our Atlantic 
Data 150 Cash Register. 



Atlantic Data Supplies 

Oxford Street, Halifax, N.S. 
902-423-6889 

Atlantic Data Supplies (N.B.) Ltd. 

Main Street, Moncton, N.B. 
506-855-2253 

Atlantic Canada Taxman Ltd. 

Main Street, Moncton, N.B. 
506-855-2630 

Sales, Service and Franchised 
Dealers throughout Atlantic 
Canada and Quebec. 
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Ken Streatch reaps 
a bitter harvest 

The farmer who became Nova Scotias Labor minister would have 
preferred another portfolio. Organized labor wishes hedgot his way 


K en Streatch’s face — a raw-boned, 
country-boy handsome kind of 
face—breaks into a grin at the 
memory. “1 guess you could say well, 1 
suppose 1 shouldn’t say this but, yes...l 
was surprised. I’d never expected that 
job.” He’s recalling the day in the fall 
of 1978 when Premier-elect John 
Buchanan called to ask him to be 
Labor minister in his new Conservative 
provincial government. 

He wasn’t the only one surprised 
by Buchanan’s choice that day. After a 
lifetime of farming and a decade of 
involvement with the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Agriculture, Streatch 
was an unknown quantity to most of 
the province’s labor leaders. They know 
him better today but they don’t like 
him any better. Streatch, 38, has easily 
become Nova Scotia’s most contro¬ 
versial Labor minister in a generation. 

At his first meeting with labor 
representatives, Streatch blandly 
allowed that he didn’t “look upon the 
Trade Union Act as any sacred docu¬ 
ment.” “Christ Almighty,” fumes J.K. 
Bell, the secretary-treasurer of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labor, “that’s 
like walking into a meeting of the 
Legion and saying you don’t see any 
significance to Remembrance Day.” 
The minister’s relations with organized 
labor went from bad to awful when 
late last year, he pushed through a law 
making it virtually impossible for the 
United Rubber Workers’ union to or¬ 
ganize workers at a Michelin Tire 
plant in the province. 

The Federation of Labor refuses to 
meet with him (for the first time ever, it 
presented its annual brief to the opposi¬ 
tion parties instead of the cabinet this 
year); labor representatives have quit 
the province’s joint labor-management 
study committee and many other nor¬ 
mal channels of labor-government 
communication, and organized labor 
is pledged to wage an unceasing war 
against the government and all its 
works until Streatch gets dumped. 
“On a scale of one to 10, Streatch is a 
zero as a Labor minister,” J.K. Bell 
says. “By some lucky fluke he gets 
himself elected and you end up with a 


sod-seller who’s suddenly supposed to 
be an expert on labor.” 

But if Streatch is an unlikely candi¬ 
date to be cast as a labor expert, he’s 
equally unlikely in the role of villain. 
“Naive is the word that comes most 
quickly to mind when 1 think about 
Ken Streatch,” says one Halifax Tory. 
“Nice, but naive.” In person, Streatch 
is earnest and engaging, a likable, 
easygoing man who cares deeply about 
the problems of farmers and can’t 



Some call him "nice, but naive" 

understand why labor doesn’t like him. 
“I wasn’t buddy-buddy with labor 
leaders,” he explains, “but 1 have a feel 
for people, whether they’re farmers or 
in the labor movement.” 

Growing up on a farm in Nova 
Scotia’s Musquodoboit Valley, 
Streatch learned first-hand about both 
the precarious nature of life on the 
land and about the importance of hard 
work to get what you want out of life. 
His father farmed full-time in the 
summers but had to winter in Halifax 
as a stevedore to make ends meet. 
Once, Streatch remembers, his father 
even had to trade in his life insurance 
policy and sell 100 acres of land just to 
get enough money to put a foundation 
under his barn. 

During the winters, Streatch was 
up at 4:30 a.m. to do farm chores and 
was back at them again after school. “1 
used to enjoy going to school so 1 
could rest,” he says now. He was just 
12 when he started farming for himself. 
“1 cleaned out an old building on the 
farm and got a few chickens to raise 
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THE LARGEST SELLING RUM 
BRAND IN PUERTO RICO. 


NOW ENJOYED IN CANADA. 



40% alc./vol. 


WHITE RUM/RHUM BLANC 
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Drambuie over ice. 
Taste worth acquiring. 


Nova Scotia 


and sell. 1 arranged the financing and 
marketed the chickens too. Pretty soon, 
I had 3,000 chickens and a good 
business.” 

After two years at the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College in Truro, Streatch 
returned home in 1961 and set about 
transforming his father’s small farm 
into a thriving, mini-agribusiness which 
today boasts 50,000 grower chickens, 
140 head of dairy cattle, a feed mill, 
and a sod-growing and selling opera¬ 
tion spread over a thousand acres. (H is 
father and brother run the farm while 
Streatch tends to his cabinet chores.) 

“Farming in Nova Scotia,” he says, 
“has changed dramatically in a genera¬ 
tion. When 1 first started going to 
Federation of Agriculture meetings, 
the average age of the'people involved 
was around the mid-50s. Today, most 
farmers in Nova Scotia are in their late 
30s and early 40s.” 

That change made Streatch a small- 
business man; being in business made 
him recognize the importance of 
government policy in business develop¬ 
ment; that realization led him inevit¬ 
ably into politics. He served for a term 
as president of the Federation of 
Agriculture in the late Sixties and was 
a member of Halifax County council 
for five years before he took the plunge 
into provincial politics. That was in 
the 1979 election that brought the 
Conservatives to power. 

As chairman of the party’s commit¬ 
tee on the primary resource sector and 
a prominent farmer, Streatch was 
obviously hoping for a cabinet job 
suited to his background, but he refuses 
to complain. “I’m happy to serve in 
whatever way the premier wants me 
to.” Streatch is noted for his loyalty. 
Although many observers believe the 
Michelin legislation, for which he took 
so much flak, was conceived and 
drafted by Development Minister 
Roland Thornhill, Streatch himself 
insists it was “my bill and my job and 
I’m proud of it.” 

This summer there were rumors he 
would be shuffled out of his trouble¬ 
some portfolio in an effort to appease 
labor. But he’s still on the job. And, 
despite being frozen out by organized 
labor—“They don’t invite me to any of 
their functions these days”—Streatch 
remains convinced that the province’s 
working people will some day thank 
him for the M ichelin legislation. “With¬ 
out it, there wouldn’t be a third 
Michelin plant and we need all thejobs 
we can get in this province.” Besides, 
he adds, “I’d rather be criticized for 
doing something that needs to be done 
than be crowned for doing nothing.” 

— Stephen Kimber 
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CN HOTELS. 

AS INDIVIDUAL AS YOU. 


The Hotel 
Newfoundland's Killick 
Lounge is a favourite 
with both locals and 
visitors alike. 


The Griffin Pub, in the 
Hotel Nova Scotian, a 
lively room where 
hospitality is the order of 
the day. 


The Beaus ‘n’ Belles in 
Moncton’s Hotel 
Beausejour, with its rich 
turn-of the-century 
decor, is a perfect after¬ 
business meeting place. 


The Queen Elizabeth's 
Salle Bonaventure, where 
the brightest stars are 
out to entertain you. 



The Canadian Grill in the 
Chateau Laurier is the 
premier lunch and 
supper club in Ottawa. 


The Hotel Macdonald’s 
Quiet Bar is where 
Edmontonians go to wind 
down their day. Quietly. 


Henry House, an intimate 
restaurant in Jasper Park 
Lodge,serves up hearty 
fare and beef as only 
Westerners can. 


The Timber Club, Hotel 
Vancouver. Here, even 
the unique decor of tall 
timber is overshadowed 
by the superb cuisine. 
















^ "Tou won’t find lookalike 
restaurants and readalike 
A menus in any CN Hotel. 
What you will find are dining 
rooms and lounges that 
reflect the local character of 
each of our hotels and the 
CN Tower. Take Sparkles, for 
instance. The spectacular 
sights and sounds you’ll 
experience in this high-in- 
the-sky disco perched atop 
the CN Tower are unlike any 
you’ll experience 
anywhere in Canada. 


Even more important than 
our individual dining rooms 
and lounges is the fact 
that we treat you like the 
individual you are. With 
courtesy and respect. With 
good food and entertainment. 
With excellent meeting and 
convention facilities. With 
reasonable rates. 


CN Hotels. 
Because you’re 
an individual, too. 

Hotel Newfoundland, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Hotel Nova Scotian, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Hotel Beausejour, 

Moncton, New Brunswick 
The Queen Elizabeth, 

Montreal, Quebec 
Chateau Laurier, 

Ottawa, Ontario 
Hotel Macdonald, 

Edmonton, Alberta 
Jasper Park Lodge, 

Jasper, Alberta 
Hotel Vancouver, 

Vancouver, British Columbia 

Administration: Hilton Canada. 

For instant 
reservations 
call, toll free: 
1 - 800 - 268 - 8136 . 

Or contact your travel agent or 
any CN Hotel. 

(o~^ )C/M hotels 


Ottawa Diary 

Life on the Rideau’s not 
all work, folks. Oh, no 

There are those subsidized restaurants, barbershops, gyms 
and pensions. And don't forget the long vacations 


B eing a member of Parliament, as 
M Ps are so quick to point out, is 
no plum job. But it's not the pits 
either. Balanced against the sour taste 
of long hours, a hectic travel schedule 
and the stress and strain while Parlia¬ 
ment is sitting, are a plump pay cheque 
and a generous number of perks. 

Take holidays. When Atlantic 
members return to Ottawa later this 
month, chances are they'll come back 
tanned and well rested after a three- 
month break divided, according to 
conscience, between riding affairs and 
vacation. When Parliament re¬ 
convenes in mid-October, members 
will have spent just six of the previous 
18 months at their desks. And if the 
prospect of returning to Ottawa still 
sends shivers down their spines, well, 
at least there are those long Christmas 
and Easter vacations to fantasize 
about. 

Back on Parliament Hill there’s a 
gymnasium available where MPs can 
work out their tensions, and a masseur 
to give them rubdowns. There’s also a 
tailor shop, a liquor store, a billiard 
room and even a subsidized barber¬ 
shop, where you can get a haircut for 
SI and a shoe-shine for 35 cents. (For 
Ottawa’s 14 women M Ps, there’s a hair 
salon, where prices are also cheap.) 
Members who want to hang their 
favorite sod-turning or ribbon-cutting 
photo on the wall can take advantage 
of a free framing service, as long as 
they keep costs under $100. 

At lunch, you find many Atlantic 
members in the parliamentary dining 
room, along with other M Ps, senators, 
press gallery reporters and cabinet 
ministers, who have passes. It’s a posh, 
old-fashioned place with linen and 
silver place settings. Tipping is dis¬ 
couraged. The menu is a gourmet’s 
delight. Lunch for two, with vichys- 
soise, a chilled carafe of white w ine, 
fresh fish, dessert and coffee costs $10. 
No free lunch, but close. 

Then there’s travel. Until a few 
months ago, members were allowed 42 
free economy flights to their ridings, 
and 10 free flights to any other point in 
Canada. Before Parliament recessed 


for the summer, MPs changed that 
rule. Now, they’re allowed to fly first 
class. That adds $360,000 annually to 
the $2 million taxpayers already spend 
on these flights. In addition, MPs, 
their spouses and their families can 
travel anywhere in Canada, anytime, 
with a pass provided by Via Rail. 

Elected officials who like their 
travelling a shade more exotic can join 
a parliamentary association. These 
associations, semi-official and largely 
sustained by parliamentary funds, 
finance about three-quarters of the 
globe-trotting done by MPs. Every 
MP gets a chance at an international 
trip roughly once every three years. 
Or an MP and his aide can accept 
trips abroad paid for by a foreign 
embassy. 

Throw’ in a few other goodies, such 
as free language training courses for an 
MP and spouse, a fleet of mini-buses 
to whip them about Parliament Hill, 
speeches, newsletters, press releases 
and even Christmas cards mailed to 
voters free of charge (providing they're 
not being used for direct election 
campaigning), and you've got a picture 
of those little extras that come with 
the job. 

Besides the fringe benefits, there’s a 
member’s salary—$30,600 plus a 
$13,500 tax-free expense allowance. 
M Ps who are parliamentary secretaries 
get an additional $5,900, and those 
who become cabinet ministers—like 
Atlantic Canada’s Gerald Regan and 
Romeo LeBlanc—get an extra $37,000. 
There’s a generous indexed pension 
plan for members ($4,800 after six 
years of service and $13,000 after 25 
years). (Some MPs tried, unsuccess¬ 
fully, to raise the pensions this past 
summer.) 

For Atlantic members aspiring to 
higher places in Ottawa, the perks are 
even better. The leader of the opposi¬ 
tion gets Stornoway, a two-storey, 
rent-free home built in 1914, with 14 
rooms and one acre of hedged gardens, 
located in Rockcliffe Village, a ritzy, 
upper-class district. The prime minister 
does even better. He gets 24 Sussex, a 
35-room residence situated on four 
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Black Tower is the 
imported white wine 
that’s easy to ask for. 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 
many people. And 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 
more and more 
in the company 
of friends. 

Good 
cofnpany 
shares 
similar 
tastes. 



Black Tower. Imported white wine from Kendermann. 


tS 




travellers in New Brunswick 
take the Fundy Line 


You can trust professional travellers 
to know the best places to stay. In 
New Brunswick, that means the 
eight conveniently 
located motels that 
make up the Fundy 


Line. You are always assured of a 
warm welcome. But perhaps most 
important, the Fundy Line offers 
you top value for your 
money. Our rates are 
always reasonable. 



MOTELS 

Free reservations between locations 


Bathurst, St. Anne Street (506) 548-8803 
Campbellton, Roseberry W. (506) 753-3395 
Fredericton, Lincoln Road (506) 454-6691 
Moncton, Main Street (506) 382-2587 

L 


Newcastle, King George Hwy. (506) 622-3650 
Saint John, Rothesay Ave. (506) 652-6330 
Saint John, Ocean West-Way (506) 672-2493 
St. Stephen, King Street (506) 466-2130 


Ottawa Diary 


lush landscaped acres overlooking the 
lovely Gatineau Hills, complete with a 
$200,000 swimming pool. For holidays, 
there's the 800-acre Harrington Lake 
summer cottage, about 30 minutes 
from Ottawa. Then there's the official 
chauffeured limousine, fuelled with a 
$2,000-a-year car allowance, and an 
unlimited travel account whenever the 
PM travels on official business. 

Federal politicians defend the perks 
and privileges that come with the job. 
They argue that senior executives in 
private companies have similiar 
goodies plus higher pay cheques and 
that perks attract intelligent, strong 
legislators, and help offset the insecu¬ 
rity of politics. They say they're over¬ 
worked and underpaid, that it's not the 
life of Riley. Maybe. But it's enough to 
get more than a few taxpayers riled. 

— Julianne Labreche 


Feedback 


The Japanese are coming 

Your timely article on tourism in 
Atlantic Canada (The Tourists Are 
Coming. Yes They are , July) points to 
the welcome degree of growing co¬ 
operation among the provinces for a 
tourism strategy. Amongthe new mar¬ 
kets being cultivated, the article cites 
the growing European market. From 
the perspective of the Maritimes, may 
I bring attention to an unexplored 
market area which will only grow in 
the future the Japanese market. The 
Japanese are travelling in record num¬ 
bers. A recent survey in a major 
Japanese newspaper showed that 
Canada is the number one preference. 

The Maritimes enjoy a unique ad¬ 
vantage among Japanese tourists. Vir¬ 
tually all Japanese know Anne of 
Green Gables , Anne Murray sings the 
theme song on a popular Japanese TV 
show, and growing numbers of Japan¬ 
ese visit the Maritimes for business 
reasons. Many who visit alone will 
return with their families, often in the 
non-peak periods. When the tourist 
season in Atlantic Canada is so focused 
on the short summer season, and where 
sun and beaches are the real attraction, 
surely serious questions should be 
raised about spending thousands of 
dollars on a perpetual promotion of 
the obvious, when new initiatives and 
new markets await development. 

Charles J. MacMillan, 
Associate Professor 
York University 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Champlain 

Place 

Dieppe 


New Brunswick, Canada 


For all your shopping needs, 
there's no other place like it. 


From Russia,with daring 

When Miroslav Butynets jumped ship in Halifax he left family, 
possessions, his native land behind forever. He had reasons 


L ast June 14, a careful observer in 
the Simpsons shopping mall in 
Halifax might have noticed four 
men in ill-fitting suits speaking in 
hushed tones and smoking a dreadful 
blend of tobacco stems, called papirosi 
in Russian. Soviet sailors. They were 
using their last hours in the Western 
World debating how to spend a few 
remaining dollars. Suddenly, one of 
them turned away, and quietly walked 
out of the store. 

With this simple act Miroslav 
Butynets left behind all his friends, 
relatives, a lifetime of experiences, 
language, culture, and every material 
thing he’d acquired during 37 years of 
life. Now, it is unlikely he’ll ever again 
see his father, brothers or sisters, or the 
Ukrainian steppes he has always loved. 
Why did he do it? What does he hope 
to find in the new homeland to which 
he has applied for political asylum? 

“There have been three main 
reasons in my mind ever since 1977 
when 1 began to make my plans to 
defect from the Soviet Union,” he told 
me. “Firstly, to find liberty from the 
terrible reality of Soviet life where 
there is no future for the individual. 
No matter how hard you work, or 
what you do, there is no possibility of 
improving the quality of your life. 
Secondly, I’m a Ukrainian. The dis¬ 
crimination directed at Ukrainian 


people and the destruction of our 
culture was unbearable. One knows 
that one is a lower-class citizen. This 
discriminatory treatment of non-ethnic 
Russians is becoming more and more 
obvious in such republics as the 
Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, and so on. 
In these places, all the authorities, all 
the higher officials are Russians who 
are specially sent in. And also there 
was the so-called religious question. 
Religious discrimination is a daily fact 
of life. Pastors who in any way deviate 
from the party line are instantly 
removed by the KGB. Their children 
are intimidated in schools, and pro¬ 
fessional people are fired or threatened 
if they are found to be religious 
observers.” 

In the Soviet Union, information is 
heavily censored. Foreign newspapers, 
books and magazines are unavailable. 
Many Soviet citizens therefore have 
serious misconceptions about the 
Western World. What then did 
Butynets know about Canada before 
he got here? 

“1 was actually quite familiar with 
many aspects of life in the West from 
listening to foreign radio broadcasts, 
including Radio Canada Interna¬ 
tional,” he said. “1 was prepared for 
the great wealth of Canada, as com¬ 
pared to the Soviet Union. The cars, 
the food, the variety and quality of 
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Holiday Inn is closer to where 
the action is in business. 


H oliday Inn has more 
than 60 hotels across 
Canada. So it’s more 
than likely we’ve got one just 
where you need one. And it’s, 
probably, within minutes of 
your clients. All our hotels 
feature the same famous 
standards, to make you feel 
comfortable and pleasantly 
welcome. 

As a business traveller, 


you will also appreciate 
numerous extra-special fea¬ 
tures. Like free guest parking, 
spacious conference rooms, 
special corporate and group 
rates, seminar packages, and 
Inner Circle® membership. 

N ext business trip, stay 
with Holiday Inn. Be¬ 
cause we’re closer to 
the action. 


F or reservations, call, toll- 
free: In British Colum¬ 
bia and Alberta,1-(800) - 
268-8811; in Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritimes, l-(800)- 
268-8980; in Toronto, 486- 
6400; in Montreal, 878-4321; 
your nearest Holiday Inn or 
your travel agent. 


' ' Number One in'people pleasing. 






































Here's 

the good news 


Canada’s really warmed up - to 
the Fisher Stoves idea! Fisher is 
Canada’s Number One Wood- 
stove and now our ex¬ 
tended range and 1980 
features have wood- 
burners everywhere 
talking. 

Talking about our new 
wrap-around construction 
technique - it’s CSA tested, 
our cool-touch handles, 
available nickel-plated 
arched doors, and great 
efficiency ratings. A Fisher 
Stove can heat an entire 
house all winter long at a 
fraction of the cost of any other fuel. And over 
a million North American homes are already using Fisher Stoves. 



For more good news, 

visit one of these Fisher Dealers. 

FREDERICTON, New Brunsick, 

The Yesteryear Furniture Shop 
MONCTON, New Brunswick, Natural Energy Store 
SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick, Alternate Heating Limited 
SHEDIAC, New Brunswick, Shediac Co-op 
BRIDGETOWN, Nova Scotia, Mark A. Leonard Limited 
DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia, Country Stove Store 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, Wood Stove Store Limited 
NEW GLASGOW, Nova Scotia, 

Dominic Raniowski Sales and Services Limited 
SYDNEY, Nova Scotia, The Alternate Energy Shop 
ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland, Fireplace Systems 



DISTRIBUTED BY: 

Eastern Marketing Ltd. 
Lockhart Mill Road 
WOODSTOCK 
New Brunswick 
(506) 328-8853 



International 


consumer products. Still, a number of 
things astonished me when 1 got here. 
The attitude towards the handicapped 
has greatly impressed me. In the Soviet 
Union these people live in the worst 
circumstances imaginable, and the very 
low pensions they receive often reduce 
them to begging. In Canada, I feel, 
they are treated as equal human beings 
with the possibility of living a full life. 

“Another feature of Canadian life 
which greatly impressed me was the 
positive attitude of Canadians to 
blacks, Chinese, Vietnamese, and 
people of other races. In the Soviet 
Union, one hears propaganda about 
the friendship of the peoples of the 
earth but it is only in Canada that I 
have come to see this. Once I was here, 
I learned that Canada sent food to 
Vietnam; in the Soviet Union, they 
send arms.” 

It takes colossal skill and bravery 
to escape the Soviet Union. Three 
years ago Butynets, a geologist, began 
to look for work on a ship that might 
get him to the Western World. He 
revealed his intentions to no one. Not 
even his father, or brothers and sisters 
knew of his plans. Last January, after 
innumerable delays caused by the KGB 
who were checking his background, he 
got his seaman's passport. He made 
plenty of small talk with the other crew 
members about the price of carpets, 
jeans and rock records, but told none 
of them anything about what was 
really on his mind. 

“If anyone had known,” he says, “I 
would at this point be sitting in the 
ship's isolation cell. Each fishing boat 
has, out of a crew of 93, a minimum of 
six informers. They pass on conversa¬ 
tions to the KGB official on board.” 

Now that he's in Canada he wants 
to learn English and find work as a 
geologist. And how does he feel about 
the Soviet Union? 

“There is a joke,” he says, “about 
Brezhnev's birthday. When he walks 
out on the balcony in the morning, the 
sun is there and it greets him and 
congratulates him on reaching his ripe 
old age. In the evening, just before 
sunset, Brezhnev is again outside but 
thistimethesun issilent. Exasperated, 
he asks the sun w hy it doesn't have any 
good words for him. ‘Drop dead Leonid 
I Ilyich,' the sun replies. ‘Now that I'm 
in the west. I've no more compliments 
for you.' ” 

“The KGB,” 1 say, “will undoubted¬ 
ly read this article. Is there anything 
you'd like to tell them?” 

“I have nothing to say to them. If 
their own mothers couldn't teach them 
morality, what can I teach them?” 

— Anthony Lomax 
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Bacardi amber. 




mix it. 




Ouj 
cd cc 


taste eacarai 
amber rum 
before you adc 
anything. It’s a 
beautiful way 
o see why 
Bacardi goes si 
with cola, 
ginger, soda, o 
your favourite 
mixer. 

BACARDI rum 











\bu dorit have to be big 
to get the best in 
automated 



The IS Busin* 

Last year the Royal Bank produced over 500,000 T4 slips for businesses, 
big and small, by January 31. 

It’s that kind of service capability that makes us confident 
that we can handle your payroll functions faster, more accurately, more 
comprehensively or more economically than your present system. 

It’s the confidence of knowing that through the market special¬ 
ists and the financial experts of The Business Network, we have created 
a payroll system that works for any size business. 

It’s the confidence that comes with the success of our unique 
remote entry service which puts complete control of your payroll at 
your fingertips, right in your office. 





A+\ 



;ss Network. 

In fact, we’re so confident that our system is better than the one 
you’re using now, we’re willing to assess your current payroll methods 
at no cost. 

That’s our challenge to you. Contact your Royal Bank 
manager. It won’t cost a thing to see how The Business Network can 
work for you. 

When you succeed...we succeed. 

ROYAL BANK 
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He’s a broadcasting tycoon who believes in reincarnation, a 
megamillionaire with the Midas touch. And he’s more than the sum 
of his wealth. Secure in a world he helped create, part legend, 
part hustler, part cartoon-hero, he may well be 

Geoff Stirling; Captain Newfoundland 


By Amy Zierler 
he all-night motel restaurant at 
mile 10 of the Trans-Canada is 
deserted at 2:30 a.m., except for a 
tall, lean figure pumping quarters into 
the jukebox. A bank of anemic disco 
lights flickers in a far corner while 
cheap red carpet with no one to dance 
on it stretches out in all 
directions. Plaques from oil 
and offshore-supply com¬ 
panies indicate that the res¬ 
taurant's management has 
begun catering to the new 
crew of big-city sophisticates 
in St. John's, the kind of 
people who might be looking 
for a serious meal in the 
middle of the night. If the 
solitary patron at this hour 
has any business with oil, 
however, he's not saying. In 
any case, he doesn't need to 
chase after petro-dollars. 

He's a 58-year-old broadcast¬ 
ing tycoon who, mainly 
because he bought a lot of 
gold at the right time, is 
worth at least half of what 
Mobil Oil Canada Ltd. made 
this year, more than he could 
spend in a dozen lifetimes. 

Geoffrey William Stirling 
might find that amusing: He 
believes in reincarnation. 

“This is the only jukebox 
in town that has my favorite 
songs," he says to no one in 
particular. Hunched over the 
music machine, the collar of 
his black leather-trimmed 
sweater turned up Elvis Presley style, 
standing in black pointy-toed cowboy 
boots, Stirling could be no one in 
particular. He isn't, of course. 

Geoff Stirling is a Newfoundlander 
whose parents ran a modest family 
restaurant in St. John's. Geoff grew up 
to make a fortune, but not in the 
restaurant business. Today, he owns 
the Newfoundland Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany which operates NTV, the major 
private television network, and the 
province's only FM-radio rock station. 
He owns the top-rated AM and FM 
English-language radio stations in 


Montreal and another top station in 
Windsor, Ont. He owns The New¬ 
foundland Herald , a television guide 
and local entertainment weekly which 
is the latest incarnation of a feisty 
tabloid he started 35 years ago and 
boasts the largest paid circulation of 
any publication in Newfoundland. He 


owns several homes in St. John’s and a 
coveted piece of waterfront on Con¬ 
ception Bay where he scuba-dives when 
he's in the province, which is not very 
often. He's building a retreat in New 
Delhi where he can be closer to the 
religions he has adopted. He bought a 
whole lot of gold when it was $36 an 
ounce. The holding company for all 
this (and more) is called Apache Com¬ 
munications International, named for 
the Indians who live near his ranch in 
Arizona. That he doesn't look or act 
the part of megamillionaire is typical 
Stirling. He is, as he would hope, much 


more than the sum of his wealth. 

The fat, cheery waiter who made 
change for him and has just ordered up 
his steak dinner calls out “C-6, Mr. 
Stirling." “Fantastic," says Stirling, 
hits the keys and out comes Billy Joel 
singing “You may be right, I may be 
crazy." There's a clue. Next comes 
j Presley himself with a rock- 
| gospel version of “America 
£the Beautiful." Another clue. 
^ If a man can paint a picture 
;of himself by punching 
2 buttons on a jukebox, Stir- 
^ ling is doing it. 

° Stirling has company for 
supper. A photographer and 
a writer are with him, trying 
to gobble up pieces of this 
remarkable, powerful, exas¬ 
perating man as they put 
away the enormous midnight 
snack he's providing. He says 
he's leaving in a few hours 
for parts uknown, but he 
won't say where. He says he 
has to go work on a movie. 
He mentions Malibu, India, 
Los Angeles. This is Stirling's 
time of day, these thin, un¬ 
stable hours when the rules 
change completely. Until 
recently he rarely slept at 
night and often ran several 
cycles without stopping. Ad¬ 
vancing years have not 
slowed him much. To relax 
he spends at least 10 minutes 
a day in a yoga headstand. 
He says it keeps his internal 
organs from growing 

together. 

The photographer flew in on an 
hour's notice tonight. He had to if he 
wanted to take pictures. Stirling 
phoned at 5 p.m. to say he might not be 
back for weeks, and 1 had to plead with 
him to let us meet him before he left. 
“You're coming on pretty heavy, 
honey," he said. “You're asking me 
to disrupt my movie so you can get a 
few pictures? Even my wife doesn't 
do that." 

As it turns out, he only drove to 
Corner Brook and was back in St. 
John’s a few days later. Maybe he had 




A tycoon worth half what Mobil Oil made this year 
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planned to leave the province but, 
looking back, it seems it was all part of 
a game we had to play. He made us 
jump for him, he made us wait for him, 
he made us need him. Then he was as 
kind, generous and relaxed as any 
Newfoundlander. And he let us peer 
through the keyhole of Stirling’s magic 
kingdom. 

“In the centre of India exists a 
temple and you can only get there by 
train from New Delhi to a certain 
station and then through the village, 
and you come to a temple with a 19- 
foot wall, an iron gate, right out of 
50,000 years ago. Wild 
elephants and tigers and a 
psychic king there who had a 
kingdom of 78 million....So 
you have to get in the temple 
and up on the wall of the 
temple where my picture is 
and turn over the picture 
and come back with the say¬ 
ing on the back to win a 
prize.” 

Geoff Stirling, the hustler 
mystic, is describing a contest 
called “The Search” which 
Apache Communications In¬ 
ternational or one of its 
branches will launch this fall. 

The scene is lunch, at lunch¬ 
time, at the best corner table 
in a waterfront restaurant, 
light years away from the 3 
a.m. steak dinner. 

From the moment Stir¬ 
ling sits down, the table be¬ 
comes a three-ring circus. 

Stirling dictates letters, reads 
reports, takes messages from 
secretary Sheila Anstey who 
is the epitome of discretion. 

Stirling rants to Tim For¬ 
sythe, his number two man 
in Newfoundland, about the 
socialist conspiracy to des¬ 
troy free enterprise in 
Canada. Stirling is inter¬ 
viewed. The table is awash 
with papers, news clippings, 
photographs and cod 
tongues. 

“Great show last night,” 
he says to Forsythe. “Moon landings, 
all the unseen film of the moon. I used 
you, [St. John's mayor] Dorothy 
Wyatt, then right into the Spirit of 
America, then something else—Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt—all talking about free¬ 
dom and individual liberties."Stirling’s 
style of programming is, to put it 
mildly, unconventional. 

When he turned NTV into Canada’s 
only 24-hour television station four 
years ago, Stirling began to experiment 
wildly in the thin hours. At first he and 
his good friend Joey Smallwood would 
interview one another all night. Then, 


he brought in stoned-out video whiz 
kids from California who plugged in 
heavy rock behind hours of computer¬ 
generated animation. He’s also been 
known to fill hour after hour with 
tapes of licensing hearings. And he 
infuriates executives at CTV (NTV is 
an affiliate) by playing flagship network 
programs at whatever time he pleases. 
John Crosbie once found Stirling had 
broadcast an interview the St. John’s 
MP had taped with CTV’s Question 
Period at 2:30 a.m. Monday instead of 
Sunday evening when it ran in the rest 
of the country. “It was outrageous but 
typical,” Crosbie says. He appeared 


at the next hearing on NTV operations 
to denounce Stirling as “dangerous” 
and his apparent immunity from regu¬ 
latory monitoring “scandalous.” 

From the whiz kids’ fun grew Cap¬ 
tain Newfoundland, Stirling’s spiritual 
superhero who lives in a Herald comic 
strip and unscheduled NTV spots. 
(Stirling telephones the night-time 
technicians from wherever he happens 
to be in the world and tells them when 
to insert the next episode.) A bodiless 
being whose face is a map of his 
namesake island. Captain Newfound¬ 
land is descended from the divine 


creatures who inhabited the lost conti¬ 
nent of Atlantis. Newfoundland, the 
fantasy goes, is the northern tip of 
Atlantis. Labrador is represented by 
Captain Silver, a female Atlantian 
who neatly conquers her foes with 
turbulent waves of psychic energy. 
Captain Newfoundland comprehends 
the oneness of the universe. 

What Stirling most likes to show 
late at night, however, are film packages 
about America. Not the United States, 
but America. The idea of America. 
The Spirit of America. Moonshots, 
Roosevelt, the Kennedy inauguration, 
the assassinations, the funerals, the 
Stars and Stripes. He is, he 
says, “absolutely, totally, 
passionately in love” with 
America. 

When he was 18 years 
old and Newfoundland was 
not yet Canada, Stirling left 
St. John’s for Halifax where 
he caught a bus to Florida. 
He had a scholarship for law 
school in Tampa. (Years later 
he met his second wife Joyce, 
an American, in Florida.) 
During the war, he worked 
in Washington for the Ameri¬ 
can Lend-Lease office. At 
26, he campaigned hard, main¬ 
ly through the Sunday 
Herald , to bring Newfound¬ 
land into economic union 
with the U.S. instead of into 
Canada. Although it had the 
backing of well-known 
figures like businessman 
Ches Crosbie and a popular 
young broadcaster named 
Don Jamieson (for 20 years 
after, Stirling’s business part¬ 
ner), the option never got on 
the referendum ballot. But 
Stirling still believes New¬ 
foundland should have 
chosen America and says he’d 
try again. “If we have to take 
Newfoundland out of Con¬ 
federation to avoid becoming 
socialist,” he says, “watch 
us.” 

Stirling rarely consents 
to interviews anymore be¬ 
cause, he says, he’s been the target of 
too many “hatchet jobs.” But he likes 
the fact that 1 grew up in the States, 
although I had to reassure him that, 
while I come from a Jewish family, my 
parents are not necessarily socialists. 
He also has a big battle with the CBC 
on his hands, one he wouldn’t mind a 
little press about. 

NTV’s publicly supported compe¬ 
tition is “stonewalling,” says Stirling, 
on an eight-month-old order to stop 
selling local advertising in Newfound¬ 
land ( Insight , May 1980). The CBC 
does not want to give up its commercial 
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revenue here, as the Canadian Radio- 
Television and Telecommunications 
Commission (CRTC) has told it to, and 
after pushing for 10 years on the 
matter, Stirling says he’ll stop local 
production entirely if something 
doesn’t happen soon. At the very least, 
he threatens to take the CBC to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for unfair 
trade practices. “My own employees’ 
taxes,” he argues, “are subsidizing a 
company which will put us out of 
business.” He intensified an already 
drawn-out labor dispute with NTV 
employees by claiming their pay could 
only go up if the CBC left local com¬ 
mercials to the private stations which, 
in Newfoundland, means Stirling. He 
also says, “1 love a good fight.” 

S tirling is fighting this battle with 
the same gusto which took him to 
Washington 30 years ago to sing the 
praises of Newfoundland to U.S. sen¬ 
ators. He’s using his media power the 
same way. The day Stirling agreed to 
talk to me, a five-minute interview 
with NTV general manager Tim For¬ 
sythe on the CBC problem was the top 
story on NTV’s evening news. It 
dwarfed everything else on the news¬ 
cast, including a long report from the 
Middle East. That same week NTV 
twice slotted in a half-hour interview 
with Stirling on the CBC problem all 
over the province. 

Stirling doesn’t see this battle as a 
tug of war with a stubborn, top-heavy 
Crown corporation. This is an ideolog¬ 
ical struggle, between capitalism and 


socialism, between individual freedom 
and government regulation, between 
the competitive spirit and social insur¬ 
ance. The socialists have infiltrated the 
CBC, he cries, from foreign corres¬ 
pondents right up to the president’s 
office. And the CBC is just one link in 
a treacherous chain of powers deter¬ 
mined to undermine all that is good 
and decent in the world. Like his 
comic-book fantasies, Stirling’s per¬ 
ceptions are on an American scale— 
large and bold and egocentric. 

Back at the lunch table, Stirling’s 
mind leaps from business to other 
planes of reality. Something reminds 
him of a story he’s read: “The 83 
million unborn children in the world 
refused to be born. They all hooked up 
psychically. They don’t want to come 
into the world because our pygmy 
minds haven’t come up with a new way 
to create employment except, as H itler 
did, with armaments. We can’t figure 
out that fun and a three-day week and 
all of those elements are laying before 
us,” Stirling concludes. “We’re victims 
of our own lack of imagination.” 

It’s peculiar that Stirling fears 
Communism (he uses “socialism” and 
“Communism” interchangeably) as 
fiercely as he does, since he’s as much 
an idealist as Marx was. Most people, 
he likes to quote Thoreau, lead lives of 
quiet desperation. Stirling, the vision¬ 
ary, insists there must be more, and he 
certainly doesn’t lack imagination. But 
hurtling himself into his fantastic 
dreams, he’s apt to scrape his shins on 
the ragged edges of this world and is 



left aching with disappointment. 

The Search contest may come to 
pass or, like many of Stirling’s bizarre 
schemes, it may not. It really doesn’t 
matter. The point is that he thought of 
it, and that it’s an idea which perfectly 
matches his instinct for making money 
with his craving for mystery. 

“There is in Geoff a very deep and 
broad”—Joey Smallwood searches for 
a word—“religiosity.’’The Stirling line 
has spawned an unusual number of 
prominent Anglican churchmen, 
Smallwood notes. “That’s the ancestral 
strain which runs through him and 
qualifies and colors all else.” But Stir¬ 
ling discovered his religiosity in India 
and Eastern mysticism, in the very 
American counter-culture. “That’s just 
a way a basic instinct expresses itself,” 
Smallwood says. “If you don’t under¬ 
stand that, you don’t understand Geoff 
Stirling.” 

Smallwood can claim to understand 
Stirling. It didn’t take long, once the 
Confederation battle was over, for the 
former opponents to smooth over their 
differences, especially when it came to 
the cause of advancing broadcasting 
in the province. Along with Jamieson, 
the broadcaster-politician, Stirling 
and Smallwood formed a Newfound¬ 
land triumvirate in the early years of 
Confederation. They were part of a 
small group who grasped the social 
and economic opportunities of the 
new situation and made them pay off, 
each in his own way, but not without a 
fair bit of mutual backscratching. 
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Jamieson and Stirling split their assets 
only a few years ago; Jamieson got the 
AM radio and Stirling, the television. 
Smallwood still appears frequently on 
NTV. He and Stirling even became 
political partners when Smallwood 
revived the splinter Liberal Reform 
party during the 1975 provincial elec¬ 
tion. Stirling, the party financier, polled 
an impressive second against then 
Premier Frank Moores. Today Small¬ 
wood can speak personally of Stirling’s 
“extraordinary generosity”: He’s back¬ 
ing many of his projects, including the 
massive in-progress Encyclopedia of 
Newfoundland. When the house Small¬ 
wood rents as an office came up for 
sale recently, Stirling bought it for 
him. Smallwood also remembers the 
young man who once bought 60 tons 
of newsprint from Smallwood’s col¬ 
lapsed weekly to start his own paper. 
His energy was impressive but not his 
goal. Stirling only seemed to be after 
money then. 

He was after money, and the free¬ 
dom it brings. But if that was an 
ordinary enough ambition, there was 
nothing ordinary about the way Stirling 
went after money or the kind of free¬ 
dom he wanted. He gave up law school 
to peddle alligator skins from Hon¬ 
duras, but learned he didn’t like killing 
creatures for a living. He made his 
little Newfoundland paper pay from 
the start, when everyone said it 
wouldn’t last. He wrote most of the 
weekly himself at first and he’d often 
write several issues at a time, then 
catch the next plane out of Gander 
headed east or south. Before he and 
Jamieson opened their first radio sta¬ 
tion, they drove down the U.S. coast to 
Florida listening to the car radio all the 
way. They learned a lot about American 
hard-sell broadcasting and brought it 
back to Newfoundland. Four years 
later they got the province’s first tele¬ 
vision licence. This time Stirling went 
straight to CBS-TV in New York and 
took a two-year television course in 
one month. The Newfoundlanders had 
a comfortable monopoly for seven 
years: CBC television wasn’t allowed 
to set up in Newfoundland until 1962. 

Stirling’s forays into central Canada 
broke new ground, too. And, as his 
interest in other lands grew, he used 
the money he made from broadcasting 
to travel and return with swamis and 
LSD therapists to spice up his stations. 

Suddenly, a friend remembers, 
Stirling was not just well off but fabu¬ 
lously wealthy. There’s a story that in 
the late Sixties he disappeared into the 
mountains of Tibet and meditated 
with a wise man. The message he got 
was, “Buy gold.” Stirling says it’s not 
true. It was a man in Tahiti who sold 
gold figurines and he said, “Watch it 
rise.” Stirling listened, and watched. 


But talk of his wealth irritates him. 
“You use gold as credit, you use it to 
expand, to experiment,” he says. 
“There’s no sense piling up possessions 
like a retarded child. As we get older 
and consolidate, we’re no longer opera¬ 
ting to survive. It becomes more of a 
search for meaning.” 

There are a lot of stories about 
Stirling which travel Newfoundland: 
He stripped to the waist on television 
one night during a heated debate. He 
leaves tape-recorded messages for his 
employees. He had liquid gold shot 
into his hip to cure rheumatoid arthritis 
which might have crippled him for life. 
They’re all true. There are other stories, 
perhaps apocryphal but maybe 
possible. 

Stirling is a man of myths, so it’s all 
right that people should create myths 
about him. He has built himself a 


world of mythic proportions, a gigantic 
crazy-quilt universe. He can travel 
unencumbered from Atlantis to New¬ 
foundland to a hidden temple where 
his own face unlocks a saying that will 
win a prize. The words on the back of 
the picture say “Geoff Stirling is Cap¬ 
tain Newfoundland.” 

There’s another myth that fits Stir¬ 
ling too. It’s the myth of King Midas 
who could touch anything and turn it 
to gold. The blessing became a curse 
when the king realized he would starve. 
He couldn’t touch food, he couldn’t 
touch another person because they 
would also turn to gold. Stirling’s 
universe makes him like King Midas. 
He belongs to so many worlds that he 
belongs to none, and his incredible 
freedom is a kind of prison. King 
Midas, slipping a quarter into a 
jukebox. S 
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Folks 


who now divides her time between 
Halifax and a Lunenburg County house 
with no running water. “I'm not a 
night club person,” MacAuley allows, 
but says she’ll continue to sing in them. 
“I have performing in my blood.” 


Arsenault: From models to the real thing 


T iny, tireless 73-year-old Sister Ann 
Ameen has a dream: To build a 
home for teen-age girls and young 
women in Newfoundland, “a shelter 
from all those things a girl don't have 
to take.”To raise money for the project, 
Sister Ann hooks rugs — peaceful rural 
scenes, spiritual reminders, homey 
designs she learned from her great¬ 
grandmother — and sells them in her 
stuffed-to-the-gills Missionary Store 
on Duckworth Street in St. John’s. In 
15 years, she’s hooked and sold more 
than a thousand rugs, each hand- 
drawn and alive with color. The money 
has built an orphanage in Bangladesh, 
three bible schools in Nigeria and fed 
and clothed a dozen orphans. But she’s 
stopped sending money overseas. She’s 
saving it for the land to build Girls’ 
City. “I’m praying a lot and keeping 
my eyes open,” Sister Ann says. “I’ll 
need about five acres, room enough 
for a large ranch-style house, a beauty 
parlor, a swimming pool, room to 
raise chickens, grow our own vegetables 
and, of course, a hothouse for the 
tomatoes.” Sister Ann, who comes 
from Bay Roberts, Conception Bay, 
has seen too many small-town girls fall 
into the wrong hands in the city. That’s 
why she started Tranquillity House, a 
big old downtown home where six 
young women get room and board in a 
homelike setting for $40 a month. 
Sister Ann donates her old age pension 
to the food budget, does the cooking, 
cleaning, shopping and laundry. 
“You’re younger when you’re needed,” 
she says. 

P aschal Chisholm, spokesman for 
Canada’s 220,000 schoolteachers, 
has some advice for those thinking of 
entering the profession: “Specialize — 
French as a second language is a good 
subject—and be prepared to locate in a 
smaller community or in a rural area.” 
Chisholm, a Saint John, N.B., Grade 9 
English teacher, originally from Anti- 
gonish, N.S., is this year’s president of 
the Ottawa-based Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. He says young people 
shouldn’t write off teaching jobs 
because of falling enrolments, but if 
they expect to start out in city schools, 
“they are going to have difficulties.” 
Chisholm, 36, served from 1977 to 
1979 as president of the New Brunswick 


Teachers’ Association. Unlike the 
NBTA which is essentially a union, the 
CTF provides research and support 
services for the 15 teachers’ organiza¬ 
tions in Canada. (Some provinces like 
bilingual New Brunswick have more 
than one, and the two territories have 
organizations as well.) Besides speaking 
publicly on national issues affecting 
teachers, the federation tries to influ¬ 
ence the federal government which, 
through grants, keeps some provincial 
school systems afloat. And Chisholm, 
a father of three, points to one issue 
that cuts across all those constitutional 
and linguistic lines. Wages. “In the 
past few years, teachers have fallen 
behind the private sector.” 

D ebbie Gamble-Arsenault couldn’t 
afford to indulge her first love, 
breeding and showing live horses, so 
she settled for second best and got 
involved in collecting models of the 
animals she loves. Today, the Cross¬ 
roads, P.E.I., woman has a “stable” of 
145 equine models ranging from baby 
donkeys to draft teams and a majority 
of horse breeds in between. She shows 
them at competitions, too, and has a 
collection of ribbons, trophies, and 
awards to prove it. When eastern Cana¬ 
da’s first model horse show was held 
this summer in Newmarket, Ont., she 
went, along with 13 of her prize horses, 
all carefully packed for the plane trip 
in small boxes marked HANDLE 
WITH CARE—SHOW HORSES IN¬ 
SIDE. Someday Arsenault, who makes 
and sells miniature bridles, halters, 
and saddles (some smaller than your 
baby finger) to support her habit, 
hopes to show her models at the annual 
North American Model Horse Con¬ 
gress in Chicago. In the meantime, she 
now has a real flesh and blood horse of 
her own and is in the second year of an 
equestrian course at a local college. 
Who knows? The next time she goes to 
a horse show, she may not be able to fit 
her horses inside a little box. 


MacAuley: Performing's in her blood 

P enny MacAuley is back! The 29- 
year-old singer-songwriter with the 
folksy, laid-back style spent four years 
performing on CBC-TV’s Singalong 
Jubilee before deciding to chuck the 
entertainment business for a while 
after the show was cancelled in 1974. 
She tried university, then travelled a 
bit, but in 1978 started singing again 
for “purely financial reasons.” She 
soon discovered, however, that she 
liked being back at the microphone. 
Now, she’s performing for a week 
every month at a Halifax lounge, doing 
television spots, singing at concerts, 
and planning to cut a new record. “I 
think people would like to hear what I 
can do second time around,” she ex¬ 
plains. Although she says she’d “like to 
be known as an artist right across 
Canada,” she claims stardom holds 
little appeal for her and she intends to 
continue living in the region. “Cities 
get me all frazzled,” says MacAuley, 
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Macdonald: Politics keeps her young 

F or 55 years, 90-year-old Annie 
Macdonald of Sheet Harbour, N.S., 
has sold insurance and she has no 
intention of quitting. “I'm interested in 
my clients,” she says. They stretch 
from Dartmouth to Sherbrooke, a 
121-mile haul that Macdonald covers 
by car. She clocks 30,000 miles a year 
selling auto, fire and marine insurance 
and says, “When I sell insurance 1 sell a 
service” — one that’s won her lots of 
friends. At her recent 90th birthday 
party more than 400 crammed the hall. 
“I like people and 1 like making 
friends,” Macdonald says. She likes 
community action too: She served 26 
years on the local hospital board, as 
school board secretary and is still a 
commissioner of the Supreme Court. 
She’s “very much Catholic” but helps 
all denominations. Politics is her great 
love: “I’m a very ardent, born and 
dyed-in-the-wool Liberal.” Back in ’33, 
she drummed up 350 eastern shore- 
women supporters for the Liberal 
party. Macdonald grew up in Sheet 
Harbour, attended Mount Saint Vin¬ 
cent University, business college, taught 
school in Bermuda, “worked myself 
up” in banking in Halifax, and finally 
returned home to care for her father 
and brother. Her secret for youth: “I 
don’t smoke or drink. 1 go to bed at a 
respectable hour—9 p.m. 1 never got 
married and I always vote Liberal.” 

T here’s this group of Druids living 
on the Isle of Man, see, and they 
decide to stop Adolf Hitler from getting 
The Bomb...Although that plot line 
didn’t grab any Canadian publisher, 
Fredericton-based author Dale Estey 
isn’t concerned: St. Martin’s Press in 
New York liked it well enough to bring 
it out this year as Estey’s first published 
novel, A Lost Tale. Estey, 32, grew up 
near Minto, N.B., and after graduating 


S ome things you can 
learn in school, some 
things only by experience. 
So when Newfoundland’s 
Justice Minister Gerald 
Ottenheimer went looking 
for the first-ever native 
Labradorian to name to 
provincial court, he 
decided a first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Labrador culture 
and society could be a 
bigger asset than a law 
degree. Ottenheimer 
found what he wanted in 
James Igloliorte, a 30- 
year-old Inuit from Hope- 
dale on Labrador’s north 
coast. The new judge was 
vice-principal of the high 
school in Lark Harbour, 
Bay of Islands (on the 
west coast of Newfound¬ 
land), before he took his 


MacDonald: Rum-drinkin', song-singin' legend 


oath in July. Now Igloliorte, who has 
degrees in science and education, is 
training for a year under older judges 
in St. John’s. Once he’s briefed on 
court procedure, he’ll move back to 
Labrador with his wife and three 
children. Within the next three years, 
the Justice Department will send him 
to law school. Igloliorte may be new to 
the bench but he’s quickly picked up 
some of a judge’s ways. He shies away 
from publicity, saying he doesn’t want 
to jeopardize any decisions he may 
have to make when he goes to work in 
Labrador next year. 


from the University of New Brunswick, 
tried to combine part-time writing 
with full-time teaching. But “it didn’t 
work for me.” A full-time writer for 
the past six years—he has a collection 
of still-unpublished works ranging 
from a thriller about a psychopathic 
killer to a fantasy about some super¬ 
natural beings who decide when to end 
the world—Estey’s managed to survive 
on a less-than-affluent $3,000 a year, 
by taking jobs as a librarian and 
janitor. Now, he says, “I hope I never 
have to get another job.” Although 
one reviewer dismissed A Lost Tale as 
“not lost enough,” Estey says he’ll 
continue to tackle subjects that interest 
him. His next book is a spy novel set in 
a rural area and he expects it will 
“perturb” some people. He doesn’t 
care. “I get a great deal of 
pleasure from writing,” he 
explains. 


A ccording to a popular folksong, the 
Wild Colonial Boy was shot down 
in Australia by Kelly, Davis and Fitz- 
roy. But to some New Brunswickers 
he’s alive, well and living in bucolic 
bliss on the outskirts of Chatham. 
Wilmot MacDonald, 77, a hard-drivin’, 
rum-drinkin’, song-singin’ former 
Miramichi lumberman, has been a 
favorite for years at the annual Mira¬ 
michi Folksong Festival. This year, 
the Smithsonian Institution of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., showed up to record his 
performance. “In folksong circles,’’says 
Ralph Rinzler, director of the Smith¬ 
sonian’s folk arts program, “Wilmot is 
world famous and we wanted to get 
him on film.” For posterity, Wilmot 
sang two of his favorites, “Peter Em- 
berly” and “The Lumberman’s Alpha¬ 
bet.” A showman of the first order, he 
only had to do each ballad twice. “It 
must have cost them a pretty penny to 
fly those three men and all their equip¬ 
ment up here to see me,” he says. But 
he’s not complaining: “I even got a free 
quart out of the deal.” 
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Orderly, green, comfortable: Who wouldn't love it? 


You can’t beat Burgundy 


Canadas best-known writer about fine wines has never met a French 
wine region he didn 7 like but, he says, 

“then there’s Burgundy and...well, even-handed or not, 

Burgundy’s special’’ 


By George Bain 
here's a small, widely-unheard-of 
wine district in southwest France 
called Gaillac where, in season, 
the lesser tourist attractions include an 
incredibly picturesque me. We've been 
restoring a farmhouse there, an enter¬ 
prise that lets me indulge an eccentric 
taste for stonemasonry and a sensible 
taste for inexpensive wines, and has 
the incidental effect of ensuring a 
steady flow of foreign (Canadian) 
capital (mine) into the French 
economy. Impoverishing or not, 1 love 
them — house, countryside and wines. 
Touristically, however, Gaillac doesn't 
offer enough to make a meal of, unless 
the tourist were odd enough to be 
titillated by the sight of a creaking 
Canadian journalist up a ladder with 
trowel and platter of cement. 

About the more famous regions of 
France, 1 am utterly impartial. Every 
wine region I've ever seen has been 
beautiful: Neat row of vines on neat 
row, tapered poplars (northern vine¬ 
yards) or cypresses (southern) dotted 
about for accent, and the whole scene 
green as a bean. Splendid. Alsace is 
lovely, some of its villages so Ye Olde 
Worlde they look as if they'd been 
wrenched from Disneyland. Cham¬ 
pagne is grand, befitting the wine. The 
great sweeps of chalk-salted vineyards 
are as ordered as formal gardens. The 


so-called galleries beneath the street of 
Reims and Epernay, and their millions 
of bottles of champagne, are awesome. 
And the champagne houses, noblesse 
oblige, give samples. St. Emilion, 
across the river from Bordeaux, is an 
old Roman treat of a place. The Loire 
throws in impossible chateaux with its 
vineyards. And Chateairneuf-du-Pape 
and Tavel on the lower Rhone are just 
outside Avignon, recommendation 
enough in itself. 

Then there's Burgundy and...well, 
even-handed or not. Burgundy's 
special. I like the stone-built villages 



The wine grape thrives in adversity 


where every brass plate on the gatepost 
is likely to proclaim a wine grower. I 
like the palace of the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy in Dijon, as palatial a palace as 
a palace-fancier could fancy. I like the 
imposing remains of the great abbey at 
Cluny in the Maconnais, once the 
greatest abbey in Christendom, dating 
back nearly 1,000 years. 

I like the bits the Romans left 
behind here and there as, for instance, 
the town walls in Beaune. I like the 
rolling countryside and homely villages 
of the Beaujolais. And I like the food 
and the wine and, everywhere, the 
acres and acres of vines that look as if 
they've been coiffed by a master barber— 
and, at today's prices, who knows? 
Right here we should face up to a 
lamentable truth. Even among the 
vines in Burgundy itself—you can 
touch them from your motel window 
at the Relais de Bourgogne at Pom- 
mard—good burgundy ain't cheap. 

A hazard of wine-touring is the 
tendency to buy wine; I came back 
from our recent travels with a trunkful, 
including three bottles of Volnay les 
Fremiets 1977 from M. Voillot, 
recoltant-vigneron at Volnay, who 
grew it. M. Voillot was repairing barrels 
when we drove up. He went to the 
cave, brought the bottles, wrapped 
them individually in tissue, and took 
the equivalent of $30. Those three 
weren't going back to Canada. Had 
they been, at $10 a bottle, transpor¬ 
tation and insurance added, and given 
the attentions of Canada Customs and 
a provincial liquor commission, they'd 
have come to a nice round sum—for a 
fine wine but not one of the greatest of 
recent vintages. 

But away dull care, and back to our 
travels. What Burgundy has to offer, it 
has to offer always, but there are fall 
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bonuses. For a start, the summer 
hordes—remember, this is on a main 
route south—will have gone. Then, 
this is the time when the grapes are 
picked and the wine made, and if 
someone says the air is as heady as 
wine, it probably is. The date the 
picking begins is a matter of close 
reckoning between the times when the 
grapes reach a theoretical peak of 
perfection and the onset of rotten 
weather. Last year, the vendanges 
began (with minor local variations) on 
Sept. 25 and lasted until mid-October; 
that was fairly typical. Good weather 
approaching and during the harvest 
can be the making of a great wine in a 
good year and of a passable one, at 
least, in a bad year. Bad weather, if bad 
enough, can sink the whole enterprise. 
It is reassuring, then, to note that there 
are many more good-to-great years 
than bad—a sign, perhaps, that the 
wine-growers get a hearing Above. 

Not all, though, are heard equally. 
Burgundy is strung out and has several 
micro-climates. Chablis, the northwest 
terminal, is susceptible to the worst 
that’s going, spring or fall. The Cote 
d’Or, composed of the Cote de Nuits 
and the Cote de Beaune, is more 
favored, although Beaune itself, at the 
time of the celebrated Hospices de 
Beaune wine auction on the third 
weekend in November, can be perish¬ 
ing. Beaujolais, extending almost to 
Lyons, is another world again, and one 
in which a different wine from the rest 
is made from different grapes. Picking 
here regularly begins a week or 10 days 
earlier than in other parts of Burgundy, 
and the short-lived—and over-rated— 
Beaujolais Nouveau is on the way to 
market by Nov. 15. 


on Burgundy and—if we take in such 
luminaries as Paul Bocuse at Lyons, 
the Freres Troisgrois at Roanne, and 
the Poste at Avallon—its environs. 
These belong in the top handful of 
restaurants in all France, but there are 
dozens of simply good small restau¬ 
rants, unpretentious places in small 
villages. Two of our old favorites are 
the Gourmets at Marsannay-la-Cote 
and Chez Jeannette at Fixin. These 
places, in the outskirts of Dijon, are 
worth finding for another reason. They 
are at the head of the Route des 
Grands Crus, on which are strung the 
pearls of Burgundy: Vineyards such as 
Gevrey-Chambertin, Morey-Saint 
Denis, Chambolle-Musigny and Clos 
de Vougeot. 

The trick in Burgundy isn’t to find 
an eating or a sleeping place, but 
sometimes to find them together. At 
Auxey-Duresses there’s a fine, reason¬ 
ably priced restaurant. La Cremaillere, 
but nowhere to stay. The Greuze at 
Tournus, which I like as much as any 
restaurant I’ve ever been in, has no 
rooms and the hotel nearby prefers not 
to accept travellers who propose to eat 


Chablis. Not to say a word against 
its wines, it’s small, grey, missable. 
Dijon, where we once spent a delightful 
summer (and where we begin this time), 
is old and new, university city and 
commercial, the sort of place in which 
back-street shops will do over your 
library in calf bindings for a price, or 
sell you a 15th-century commode. 
Dijon knows the right order of things. 
Its best restaurant, the Pre aux Clercs 
et Trois Faisans, is right across the 
square (if a half-moon shape can be 
called a square) from its main historical 
monument, Philip the Bold’s palace. 
Whether Philip was martially bold, I 
don’t know; certainly he was financially 
bold. As well as being substantially 
responsible for the palace, he also, 
among many other things, founded a 
Carthusian monastery to give the 
family a suitable place in which to be 
buried. Then he repaired to it, leaving 
the family so impoverished they had to 
hock the silver. But he lived well, 
and, in Dijon, he found a good place to 
do it in. 


It’s not nearly so true as it should 
be that great res¬ 
taurants and great 
wine areas go to¬ 
gether. The Bor¬ 
deaux region and 
the city of Bor¬ 
deaux are modest¬ 
ly endowed. But 
the standard 
guides, such as 
Kleberand Miche- 
lin, scatter their 
stars and chefs 
toques of esteem 
with lavish hands 


The windmill from which fine Moulin-a-Vent takes its name 


Tiled roof of the Hospices de Beaune where buyers sample wines 
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for lunch, but goes to city hotels for 
dinner—in which case a crise defoie , if 
not bankruptcy, is sure to follow. 

As generalities go, it’s no worse 
than most to say the hotel restaurants 
in France, especially in the proliferating 
chain hotels, rarely are as grand as 
their prices. A splendid exception in 
Burgundy is the Royal at Chalon-sur- 
Saone and its restaurant, the Trois 
Faisans. The hotel—especially the 
rooms overlooking the court—and the 
restaurant, are both superb, and, while 
pricey enough, not extortionate. 

The best way to read a wine list in a 
Burgundian restaurant is by firmly 
fixing it in your mind that the figures 
would be worse at home. To go expect¬ 
ing to find Le Chambertin by the 
carafe for a song is to invite painful 
disillusionment. In Beaune and Meur- 
sault, neither of which is to be missed 
anyway, the big wine houses offer 
tours of the cellars, and tastings. (They 
also flog wine by the three-bottle car¬ 
ton—and vine-root corkscrews, tasting 
cups, books, glasses.) No one should 
expect a taste of anything exciting; La 
Reine Pedauque, one of the biggest of 
the big, troops 200,000 visitors a year 
through the cellars; they do not taste 
Musigny or Corton-Charlemagne. 

In Beaune itself, the Hospices de 
Beaune should not be passed up. 
Architecturally it is both garish and 
just right, with its multi-colored tile 
roof, its cobbled courtyard and richly 
carved galleries, and it is unique, not in 
being a hospital supported by wine— 
there are others of those—but in being 
supported by wines whose names cause 
enthusiasts to salute all over the world. 
Throughout Burgundy there are 
places—the premises of growers them¬ 
selves, co-operatives, wine merchants’, 
even roadside stands—where wine may 
be bought by the bottle or the glass. 
But my own idea of happiness is to 
drive top-down through the humpy- 
bumpy Beaujolais countryside, aim¬ 
lessly from village to village. 

It used to be that the co-operatives 
and individual growers, too, would let 
the passerby taste the wine, about as 
much as an eggcupful, at no charge, 
in hopes of a sale. Later, the practice 
became to set out a saucer, with a franc 
in it as a hint. Now it’s at least two 
francs, cash on the barrelhead, and no 
nonsense about it. Still, with three or 
four tastings before noon, a picnic 
lunch (naturally with wine bought 
along the way), then three or four 
more tastings in the afternoon, it’s 
possible to go quite a long way on, 
say, 20 francs (roughly $6 Cdn.). The 
thing to do then is not to go off 
the road. IS 


Travel 


Murals in the Julienas cave. The ultimate in scenes of harvest and revelry 


not there but at the Greuze. This 
phenomenon can have several conse¬ 
quences. One, the traveller concentrates 
on finding the best places to stay, 
sacrificing good, small restaurants 
because they have no, or primitive, 
accommodation. Two, the traveller 
stays in some decidedly indifferent 


hotels, because they aren’t really hotels 
at all, but restaurants with a few 
rooms. (The ecrevisses a la creme at 
the Beaujolais in Belleville, naturally 
in the Beaujolais, are heavenly; the 
handful of rooms are a little less than 
nothing much.) Or, third, the traveller 
seeks the out-of-the-way restaurants 


Romance—Conti in the Cote d'Or: Behind this wall lurk valuable vines 
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Small Towns 



History's richness 


Trinity, Nfld. 


Once you ve seen its beauty , you 
can’t forget it. Its history is of 
fortunes made from fish and seals 
and whales. Here, amid Canada’s 
most intimate mixture of land 
and sea, the past is truly part of 
the present 

By Harold Horwood 

T he road to Trinity, the town that 
gave its name to Newfoundland's 
Trinity Bay, runs through a lovely 
valley beside a chain of lakes opening 
into the sea with enfolding hills and a 
far glimpse of infinity. But nothing 
prepares you for the visual experience. 
The cluster of hamlets around the 
three arms of Trinity harbor define the 
overworked phrase “hauntingly beauti¬ 
ful.” Once you’ve seen it, you can’t get 
the place out of your mind. 

Trinity has the most intimate mix¬ 
ture of land and sea in Canada. Every 
turn takes you to a new inlet, and 
many houses have beaches at both 
doors. Lockston, Goose Cove, Dun- 
field, Trouty crouch among precipitous 
hills on backwaters of a landlocked 


bay with a great forest rising behind 
and whales cruising offshore. 

Trinity has its professional whale 
watcher, Peter Beamish, who is putting 
together a whale museum. Last time 1 
was there he had already assembled a 
small skeleton, was working on a 60- 
foot giant, and was facing some prob¬ 
lems: The skeleton of such a whale 
required a concrete pad the length of a 
transport truck and the use of mechani¬ 
cal hoists. The skull alone weighed two 
tons. On a one-day visit last summer 1 
parked on the hill above Dunfield and 
watched 15 great finbacks cruising 
past the headland, spouting as they 
went. Trinity had a whale factory back 
in 1910, which processed the giant 
mammals for oil, but long before whal¬ 
ing was prohibited by law the industry 
had been wiped out by soy beans and 
rapeseed. 

This wonderful old town faces into 
the past. Local businessmen may tell 
you how future-oriented they are, talk¬ 
ing of a yacht marina and tourist 
catering, but the conversation soon 
strays back to the days of Red Indians 
and fishing admirals and the great 
fleets that went from here to Labrador 
to collect vast loads of fish. I know of 
no place where the past is so omni¬ 
present. At a small general store in 
Trouty where 1 went to buy a case of 
ale, four people were standing around 


arguing about whose great-great¬ 
grandfather was first to settle some 
cove or other. 

“There’s a tombstone dated 1801.” 

“Yes. But before that everyone was 
taken to St. Paul’s to be buried.” 

“That’s right. My grandfather told 
me. Twas the only consecrated ground. 
So even Roman Catholics were buried 
in the Church of England graveyard.” 

“So they might have been here a lot 
earlier than 1800.” 

Having looked recently at the old 
shipping records, 1 can’t resist my own 
two cents’ worth: “Yes indeed, and 
before 1600, too.” 

The oldest stone in St. Paul’s 
churchyard is dated 1736, two years 
after the church, started in 1730, was 
finished. The rebuilt church, now being 
restored for the third time, is one of the 
loveliest small churches 1 have seen 
anywhere. It is filled with graceful 
wooden arches, the rising sun illu¬ 
minates a stained glass crucifix over 
the altar and the setting sun shines 
through the opulent reds and blues of 
an ambitious transfiguration above 
the stone baptismal font. The reaching 
for magnificence is typical of Trinity, 
as proud and dignified as it is old. 

The central village retains most of 
its original character — white colonial 
houses, some of them impressively 
large; lilacs blooming in dooryards; 
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Small Towns 


general stores with uninviting fronts 
selling everything from oakum to Cheez 
Whiz; Union Jacks at mastheads. The 
post office has a Canadian maple leaf, 
but few would think of flying anything 
so newfangled. Even the Union Jack 
is a modern innovation, for Trinity 
was already well into its second century 
before St. Paul’s was founded. The 
first merchant house was opened here 
in 1616 by the Wards of Plymouth, 
who had been trading at least since 
1520 and are still trading in England 
today. But even that was far from the 
beginning. On June 3, 1558, Captain 
Robert Ward landed here from Ply¬ 
mouth in the brig Haw ke , bringing his 
fishing crew and 10 families totalling 
43 people. 

Three years later the Osprey sailed 
from Plymouth for Trinity with 14 
families (48 people) and a crew of 
fishermen. She carried livestock, 
household effects, and seasoned lum¬ 
ber. No one knows how those early 
settlers fared, but they may have fared 
very well, for in 1579 Captain Richard 
Whitbourne visited Trinity to buy fish 
and poultry from the local inhabitants. 

You’d almost have to believe those 
first English Canadians, here a full 
half century before the official colonies 
were planted under royal patent, chose 
Trinity for its beauty—but of course 
they didn’t; they chose it for its safe 
harbor, with ample beaches for curing 
fish, a few miles from Cape Bonavista, 
the principal 16th-century landfall for 
transatlantic voyages. Fortunately, it 
also had good farmland and a bounti¬ 
ful fishery. A report from 1765 shows 
boats at Trinity curing over 100,000 
pounds of dried fish each—almost 
double the average for the year. 

Visitors to this ancient village 
should pause beside the Queen’s Wharf 
and reflect that the Queen in question 
is Elizabeth I, patroness of Drake and 
Raleigh. At this spot on Trinity Sun¬ 
day—June4, 1615—Sir Richard Whit¬ 
bourne, commissioned by James 1, 
called together the first English court 
in Canada. One hundred and seventy 
fishing masters answered his summons 
and presented a long list of “abuses” 
needing correction. They included 
Sabbath-breaking and destruction of 
fishing stages. Times were rough, and 
court records from the following cen¬ 
tury reveal the law and order people on 
the march. Here was erected the first 
courthouse and customs house, con¬ 
veniently near the public whipping 
post, at the end of the wharf. Sample 
sentences are recorded from the 1750s. 

Luke Ayre and John Kennedy, 
caught with stolen goods, receive “24 
lashes at the whipen post for ye first 


hansel [an instalment or sample].” 
More to follow, if they don’t behave. 
David Bourke, misappropriating 
government stores, 39 lashes. David 
Gould, striking a man “a box in the 
face,” 24 lashes, and many more iden¬ 
tical sentences. There are milder punish¬ 
ments, too—youths of 14 years old 
and upward are fined five shillings for 
“strolling about during Divine Ser¬ 
vice.” Older men are clapped in the 
stocks for the same offence. In 1757 
the magistrate is ordered to build “a 
cage for the punishment of turbulent, 


disorderly women.” 

By then Trinity was a flourishing 
town. The census of 1753 shows 1,369 
inhabitants owning 130 fishing boats 
and 10 banking vessels. Soon it was to 
become a centre for two major indus¬ 
tries—the seal hunt and the Labrador 
fishery. In 1835, 23 ships with 516 men 
sailed “to the ice” from Trinity. The 
ships were built locally. The seals were 
processed in a local factory and the oil 
and sealskins exported. When herds 
approached land, men in small boats 
also hunted seal. On the last day of 
February 1892, 24 Trinity men, sealing 
from punts and skiffs, drowned during 
a storm. 

The Labrador floater fishery was 


based on local ships. Crews lived and 
worked on them all summer, returning 
with fish in salt bulk or in Labrador 
cure (heavily salted, with little sun¬ 
drying). This was inferior to shore 
cure, but you could produce a lot of it 
quickly, and the demand was brisk—it 
was used to feed plantation workers in 
the West Indies. The fishery supported 
masses of shipping: “When I was a 
boy,” Richard Bugden reports, “I 
roamed around the shores of Trinity 
and could count some 50 vessels lying 
at anchor, and could call them all by 


name.” On a typical summer weekend 
today there are 20 to 30 yachts in the 
harbor, but only two or three working 
ships, none landing fish. 

It is a long time since Trinity has 
depended on fishing. It was a ship¬ 
building centre from the time it was 
settled. By the end of the 18th century 
there was a shipyard in each of its three 
arms. In 1804 it was launching one out 
of every four Newfoundland ships. 
There are still three shipyards, all 
working at capacity, and the charac¬ 
teristic perfume of the town is that of 
fresh shavings mingled with the smell 
of brier roses—great mounds of reds 
and whites brought from England cen¬ 
turies ago. Henry Vokey, owner of the 



Battery at Admiral's Point: Never a shot fired in anger 
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Children of Trinity, where the past is the path of the future 


Sailors and shipbuilders 

woodworkers. One of their traditions 
is “working the Lakers.” About 50 
men go off each spring to work on 
Great Lakes ships. A dozen people 
work at tourist catering. Then there’s 
the history industry, with 30 people 
working full-time at restorations. A 
large general store known variously as 
the Ryan store and the Lester store is 
being restored to the period of 1820 
with all its furnishing and chattels. It 
stands next to the ruined mansion known 
as “the Lester house” or “the Garland 
house.” Built of English brick with a 
roof of English slate, it was finished in 
1750 and used as a dwelling house until 
1950. Then part of its roof collapsed, 
and workmen began to tear it down. 


North America, are all within hailing 
distance of one another. History seems 
to crowd around you like a company 
of ghosts. As I stroll out of St. Paul’s, 
half expecting Sir Richard Whitbourne 
to come rolling up the street, someone 
calls to me from a yard across the way. 
Ray Parsons has come back to Trinity 
because, in a lifetime working in far 
places, he has found no other town in 
which he wants to drop anchor. 
Douglas Hayter, whose family moved 
out duringthe 1930s, also moved back, 
built a house, and was elected chairman 
of the community council. It’s a place 
to which people return. 

Parsons and I talk about life in 
Labrador, where he knew my great- 


from England each year, set up his 
fishing rooms there. 

We talk of John August, who lies 
buried across the road. In 1754 he was 
kidnapped as a small child from the 
Beothuk Indians and brought to Trinity 
where he grew up as a fisherman and 
lived for 30 years, the only member of 
his doomed tribe, so far as we know, 
ever to succeed at the white man’s way 
of life. These things, we agree, are 
Trinity’s current assets: Not fish and 
whales and seals, not even, except in a 
limited way, its shipbuilding industry, 
but its quietness, its beauty, and, per¬ 
haps above all, the richness of its 
history that surrounds and enchants 
the visitor at every step. 


largest yard, and his five sons cut their 
own logs “up the bay” near Pope’s 
Harbour, and saw them into ships’ 
timbers in a mill beside their slipway. 
When I visited their yard they had five 
fishing vessels, ranging from 36 to 65 
feet, on the stocks. Some of their 30 
shipbuilders drive in daily from places 
as distant as Jamestown, 28 miles 
away. Wilson and Sam Vokey, part of 
the same family, own the two smaller 
shipyards. 

There is no unemployment in 
Trinity. Outlying villages such as 
Trouty and Port Rexton do the fishing, 
selling their catches at nearby Catalina. 
Trinity men tend to be sailors or 


Soon there were frantic calls from the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
to stop the destruction. After all, how 
many houses in English Canada were 
built before the time of General Wolfe? 
Saving the ruin was one thing. Restor¬ 
ing it was something else. The cost 
today would be around $2 million, so a 
ruin it will likely remain. 

The old village—Trinity itself, dis¬ 
tinct from the Trinity complex—is 
such a compact place that you can 
walk all over it in a few minutes. The 
Lester house, the Queen’s Wharf with 
its memorial to Whitbourne, St. Paul’s 
Church, the memorial to Dr. John 
Clinch who introduced vaccination to 


uncle, master of a schooner and a 
fishing room, about how life in New¬ 
foundland has changed, and above all 
about the changes in Trinity, where 
huge fortunes once were made from 
fish and seals and whales. He has a 
string of “rounders” drying on a line— 
almost the only fish you could find 
closer than Trouty or Port Rexton. 
Today the whales cruise by unmolested, 
and the fish go to freezing plants 
further down the coast. Across a stretch 
of sun-streaked water lies Admiral’s 
Beach with its lighthouse and its forts 
that never fired a shot against the 
French. Four hundred years ago the 
fishing admiral, first captain to arrive 


Victor Maybee, St. Paul's warden 


Restoring the Ryan store 
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Food 

Haute cuisine with Island flavor 


By Roma Senn 
renda and Paul Tesseyman would 
rather browse in grocery stores 
than clothing shops. Paul prefers 
Gourmet magazine to Playboy. “We 
both like to eat,” Brenda says. When 
they entertain in their Summerside, 
P.E.I., home, it’s with lavish six-course 
meals: Shrimp cocktail and gazpacho 
for starters; Caesar Salad; Beef Welling¬ 
ton served with steamed vegetables, 
stuffed tomatoes and roast potatoes; 
Baked Alaska in a Swiss-chocolate 
liqueur. Even when they dine alone, 
they make each meal an occasion. 

Brenda’s specialty is presentation, 
doing those “little tedious things,” like 
radish roses. Her interest in food dates 
back to high school. One New Year’s 
Eve she helped out at a restaurant bar 
in Hamilton, Ont.—their home town— 
and decided restaurant work was “a 
fun thing to do.” Since then she’s 
worked at everything from dishwasher 
(at 17) to banquet manager in 
Winnipeg. Brenda, now 29, wants to 
own a restaurant some day. For now 
she enjoys catering Island banquets 
and weddings. Although she “panics 
three days” before a 200-person meal, 
her special touches draw raves: A 
stuffed-trout centrepiece propped for 
a fanned effect, lobsters on mirror 
trays. She uses Island products but 
“uses them a little bit differently.” 

Paul, who does a cooking show on 
Island cable TV, encourages viewers to 
try new dishes—and they do. Even 
some of his colleagues at CFB Sum¬ 
merside (he’s a pilot, stationed there) 
write in for instructions about Chicken 
Kiev and Lobster Thermidor. He 
caught the gourmet cooking bug from 
a Swiss chef during a Winnipeg posting 
five years ago. The “artistry and imagi¬ 
nation” appeal to him. “You can do 
anything you want on a cracker.” 

Paul’s a cake and pastry whiz, 
Brenda concentrates on entrees. 
They’re often cramped in a kitchen 
Brenda swears is “a foot by a foot.” 
Paul loves preparing dinner parties. 
Although he claims men are better 
organizers—the key to successful cook¬ 
ing—he admits that all round, Brenda’s 
“got me aced. Everything she does 
turns out perfectly.” She does have one 
handicap: Prepackaged food like 
macaroni dinners “never turn out.” 
But who wants macaroni when there’s 
Beef Wellington? 



Paul and Brenda Tesseyman 


Scallops a la Tesseyman 

1 Vi lbs. scallops 

1 cup Clamato juice 

1 cup white wine 

juice of 1 lemon 

dash of Worcestershire sauce 

bay leaf 

1 lb. sliced mushrooms 
6 chopped green onions 

1 tsp. chervil 
3 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. flour 

V 2 cup light cream 
2 egg yolks 

Wash scallops. Marinate in lemon 
juice and Worcestershire sauce about 5 
minutes. Place Clamato juice and wine 
in saucepan, bring to boil. Add scallops 
and bay leaf. Simmer for 5 minutes. 
Strain and reserve liquid, discarding 
bay leaf. (Scallops will be slightly pink 
because of Clamato juice.) In a skillet, 
melt 1 tbsp. butter. Add mushrooms, 
onion, chervil and saute until tender 
(about 5 minutes). In a saucepan, melt 
2 tbsp. butter, add flour and mix until 
well blended, to form a roux. To this, 
add reserved juice from scallops. Bring 
to boil, stirring occasionally. Mean¬ 
while, beat 2 egg yolks with cream 
until frothy. Add small amount of 
sauce to yolk mixture and blend. Pour 
mixture slowly into sauce, whisking. 
Then add mushrooms, onions and 
scallops. Heat thoroughly. Spoon into 
scallop shells rimmed with Duchess 
Potatoes (recipe follows) and bake in 
oven at 400° F. for 20 minutes. Makes 
enough to fill 6-8 shells. 

Duchess Potatoes 

Cook 1 lb. potatoes. Drain. Mix 
potatoes and 14 cup milk at high speed 
with electric mixer. Add 2 egg yolks 
one at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Add Vi cup grated Parmesan 
cheese, salt and pepper to taste. Beat. 
Place in piping bag. Pipe around scal¬ 
lop shells. 


Cauliflower-Spinach Salad 

Lettuce leaves for garnish 
2 cans mandarin orange slices, drained 
2 cups cauliflower flowerets 
2 cups spinach, torn into bite-size 
pieces 

'4 cup chopped green onions 

1 cup bottled French dressing 

2 tsp. powdered sugar 

Line salad bowl with lettuce leaves. 
Combine next 4 ingredients and add to 
bowl. Stir sugar into dressing and pour 
over salad, or pass separately. 

Chocolate Torte 

1 cup cake flour 
1/3 cup cocoa 
1 tsp. baking powder 
Vi tsp. salt 
6 eggs 

1 *4 cups sugar 
14 cup water 
1 tsp. vanilla 

3 tbsp. Swiss chocolate almond liqueur 
Vi cup good-quality raspberry jam 

14 cup ground almonds 
11/2 cups heavy cream, whipped 
1 bottle (approx. 1 oz.) chocolate 
sprinkles 

Sift first 4 ingredients into a bowl. 
In another large bowl, beat eggs at 
high speed until foamy. Add sugar, 1 
tbsp. at a time while still beating, until 
mixture is thick and creamy. Beat in 
water and vanilla. Fold in dry mixture 
with a wire whisk until well blended. 
Pour into 2 greased and floured 9-inch 
cake pans and bake at 350° F. for 25- 
30 minutes, or until cake springs back 
when lightly touched. When cool, re¬ 
move cakes from pans and drizzle 
liqueur over them. Mix jam and al¬ 
monds and spread over bottom layer. 
Cover whole cake with whipped cream, 
reserving enough cream to make 8 
rosettes around the top of the cake, 
and decorate sides with chocolate sprink¬ 
les. Arrange 8 chocolate triangles (re¬ 
cipe follows) and complete decoration 
with another rosette in centre, topped 
with a little raspberry jam or a cherry. 

Chocolate triangles 

1 package (6 oz.) semi-sweet chocolate 
1 tsp. vegetable shortening 

Melt chocolate pieces in shortening 
over low heat. Place an 8-inch square 
piece of aluminum foil on a cookie 
sheet, pour melted chocolate onto cen¬ 
tre of foil and spread out to edges. 
Chill 30 minutes until firm. Cut into 8 
triangles and arrange on cake. [g 
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The loving art of Ivan Crowell 


First in pewter, now in tapestry, he creates beauty the old-fashioned, painstaking way 


G enius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, somebody said. It's 
not true. Genius consists in not 
needingtotake pains — in beingableto 
write a short story while carrying on a 
conversation and cooking dinner, as 
D.H. Lawrence used to do. Still, the 
expression sticks in the mind: An 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 
Probably because it's one of those 
human characteristics that, once 
prevalent, is now rare. In the age of the 
machine, the painstaking workman is 
the first to be fired. He's wasting time. 

But wouldn't it be great to drive a 
car or to own a pop-up toaster made 
by a painstaking craftsman like Dr. 
Ivan Crowell, the pewter man in Frede¬ 
ricton? These days he is better known 
as Ivan Crowell, the tapestry man. In 
an eight-hour day, he weaves two and 
one-half inches of tapestry on a loom 
he designed and built for himself. It 
takes him 26 days to weave a 44-by-65- 
inch wall hanging, followed by a week 
of handsewingto reinforce it and finish 
the edges. Barring war, insurrection, 
fire, flood or other Act of God, the 
tapestry should last for at least 100 
years. 

That means that with any luck, the 
12 tapestries that he is making to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of his alma mater, the University of 
New Brunswick, will still be around 
when the university reaches its 300th 
anniversary in 2085. The tapestries will 
depict scenes connected with UNB 
history. He has already done one of the 
Old Arts Building which, sadly, is still 
the handsomest building on campus. 
(Sadly, because it was built 151 years 
ago and the university still hasn't come 
up with something more beautiful.) 
All the tapestries will hang in the lobby 
of the Harriet Irving Library. 

The tapestries are based on silk- 
screen prints or drawings by Bruno 
Bobak, UNB artist-in-residence. Mar¬ 
jorie Donaldson, curator of the UNB 
Art Centre and an artist in her own 
right, turned them into full-size pat¬ 
terns. Painstakingly, Crowell transfers 
the design to his warp (the threads 
stretched lengthwise on the loom) with 
a felt pen, the same way a child traces a 
drawing from a coloring book. Then, 
still painstakingly, he interlaces the 
cross-threads of various threads that 
make up the weft. “Warp" and 


Memorial Hall (above) and Head Hall (below), immortalized in tapestry 


“weft"—words that were part of our 
ancestors' everyday vocabulary and 
now sit awkwardly, even comically, on 
the tongue, like “Ye Olde Tea 
Shoppe." 

Crowell, 76, has lived in Fredericton 
ever since he came to UNB as a 
freshman in 1924. Hestarted working 
in tapestry two years ago, after he 
retired for the second time. (The first 
time was in 1969, when he gave up 


being director of the New Brunswick 
Craft School and Centre.) After that 
first retirement, he started to work 
with pewter, choosing it instead of 
weaving or woodworking so as not to 
compete with any of his former 
students. 

He took a short course in pewter- 
smithing in Connecticut and then 
apprenticed for two summers with a 
pewtersmith in England. He was then 
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past 65. To his surprise, he found that 
he was not just the only pewtersmith in 
Canada but the first pewtersmith in 
Canada. In 11 years, his claim to be 
first has never been disputed. 

Within two months of opening his 
studio, he had so many orders that he’s 
never since managed to keep pace with 
them. Apart from his craftsmanship, 
the secret of his success was his sense of 
history. He made replicas of ancient 



Master craftsman Crowell 


Irish and Scottish drinking vessels, 
each of them accompanied by a little 
card, bearing an account of its origin 
and purpose. It used to be said, 
jokingly, that he sold the cards and 
gave away the cups. 

Today, there are 13 working pew- 
tersmiths in the Fredericton area, more 
than in all the rest of Canada combined. 
Every one of them is either a pupil of 
Crowell, or a pupil of one of Crowell’s 
pupils. In 1974, he received the Order 
of Canada. 

When the painter Tom Forrestall 
looks at other painters’ pictures, he 
likes to think, he says, of how marvel¬ 
lous it is to be in the presence of 
something beautiful that was actually 


Something rubs off his hands 


touched by the hands of the person 
who imagined and created it. He says 
that pictures give him something he 
could never get from a book: The sense 
of being almost able to reach out and 
grasp those human hands. That is one 
of the reasons why people respond to 
the pewter of Crowell and his pupils, 
and to Crowell’s tapestry. 

Something rubs off those hands 
and sticks to the object they’ve created. 
For taking such pains, exercising so 
much patience, has to be an act of love. 
The old, old, unfashionable kind of 
love that expresses itself not by grand 
gestures but by interlacing the weft 
with the warp, hour after hour, day 
after day. — Alden Nowlan 


Below: UNB's handsome Old Arts Building 
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Photography 


Atlantic Parallels: Ten east coast 
photographers coming on strong 


By Roma Senn 
hen Martha Langford started 
organizing the National Film 
Board’s first-ever Atlantic photo¬ 
graphy exhibit, one thing struck her: 
The isolation of the region’s photo¬ 
graphers from each other. “There were 
a lot of wonderful people close to each 
other, pursuing similar aims, who 
didn’t know others involved,” she says. 
In a region small enough for everyone 
to know what everybody else is up to, 
photographers remain an independent 
lot. “There’s not a regional feeling,” 
Langford says. With Atlantic Parallels , 
a 120-photo exhibit of the work of 10 
photographers, she’s trying to sprout 
one—and to show other Canadians 
what’s happening down east. 

Some observers say she hit it dead 
on with an “interesting blend” of work; 
others, that she missed the region’s 
“terrific amount of visual excitement.” 
Just about everything that could draw 
criticism has: The choice of Langford, 
a curator from away; the selection 
process; lack of publicity about entries; 
the photographers, their work. Don 
Kane of Visual Arts Nova Scotia—an 
umbrella organization for art groups— 
says Langford should have stuck 
around longer, and contacted more art 
groups instead of “blitzing the prov¬ 
ince” in what he calls “a typical example 
of federalism in Canada.” Local selec¬ 
tion boards could have helped too, he 
says. But he likes the show. Despite its 
rocky beginnings. Parallels drew favor¬ 
able reaction from the general public 
and gallery directors. (It’s currently in 
Ottawa at the N FB.) Mary Sparling of 
Halifax’s Mount Saint Vincent Univer¬ 
sity Art Gallery calls it a “good show” 
that clearly reflects the region. 

Langford went through 70 sub¬ 
missions from the region in Ottawa to 
choose the final entries for the show. 
Getting it ready took two years and 
over $40,000—including part of the 
costs of mounting the Atlantic Canada, 
Ottawa and Toronto tours and buying 
the photographers’ prints for the N FB’s 
touring exhibits. Though she admits 
“an adjudicator’s exhibit is an adju¬ 
dicator’s exhibit,” she thinks the show 
fairly represents the work of photo¬ 
graphers “committed to the region and 
committed to photography.” 


Langford, a graduate of the Nova 
Scotia College of Art and Design in 
Halifax, chose a diverse group whose 
work “reflects a strong point of view.” 
There are hand-tinted Island scenes by 
90-year-old Jack Turner, of O’Leary, 
P.E.I.; homey neighborhoods by 
Halifax’s Susan McEachern; a glitzy 
carnival by Peter Gross, of Fredericton; 
“bizarre” characters by Saint John’s 
James Wilson. Langford made no 
attempt to balance contributors geo¬ 
graphically, which accounts for the 
absence of Newfoundland work: “I 
didn’t find any that spoke strongly.” 

Some viewers said the same about 
the show in general. Parallels dis¬ 
appointed James Wilson because it 
failed to “show the environment of the 
Maritimes.” He didn’t want postcard 
pictures but he’d looked for an attempt 
to capture, perhaps through more docu¬ 
mentary photography, the region’s 
flavor instead of an “Ottawa flavor.” 
Island photographer George Zimbel 
(not in the show) says it “could have 
been from anywhere,” that many ex¬ 


hibitors rode the latest wave: Intro¬ 
spective photography that “reflects 
their person.” 

Susan McEachern’s popular works 
say a lot about her. She shot them in 
her Dartmouth, N.S., neighborhood, 
a place where she feels comfortable. 
She avoids unfamiliar areas, like indus¬ 
trial sites and city cores. Next she’ll try 
interior shots focused on the domestic 
scene she once shunned. Her photo¬ 
graphs, especially the hand-tinted and 
colors, are warm, yet subtle, almost 
magical: Three cats perched on a 
shrub-rimmed wire fence fronting a 
green house, a leafless but lovely tree 
protected by a white picket fence. 
Others, like her black and white study 
of derelict row houses, are morose. 

McEachern hand-holds her camera, 
even for night exposures, creating 
blurry images which say “I don’t know 
how sincere I want to be to the real 
world.” She associates clarity with 
“useful data” or “truth” and, “I didn’t 
feel I could offer absolute truth.” As a 
photography instructor at the Nova 



Steeves's merry-go-round: The camera as recording device 
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Scotia College of Art and Design, she 
teaches students to take clean, crisp 
photos. She took them herself till she 
started snapping gloomy places, found 
sharpness didn’t work and switched to 
blurred focus. 

George Steeves’s technique couldn’t 
be more different. A Halifax engineer, 
he considers photography “the most 
important thing 1 do.” Following the 
F/ 64 tradition, established by an influ¬ 
ential 1930s California photography 
group, Steeves sees the camera as a 
recording device and shoots “straight, 
clear unmanipulative photos” in black* 
and white with a bulky 8”xl0” camera. 
His subjects pack the viewfinder. “I 
like a lot of detail so your eye can 
wander around and see things like 
cigarette packs and empty beer cans.” 
To find the right subjects, Steeves does 
a lot of wandering himself, cameraless, 
surveying scenes: A car dealership show 
window, a beach restaurant and take¬ 
out, a battered two-horse merry-go- 
round. His pictures “reflect the spirit 
of the times,” speak of “materialism, 
the way we consume, throw things 
out.” 

Steeves, a shy, quiet 37-year-old, 
deliberately shielded himself from other 
photographers because “it’s hard not 
to imitate when you’re learning.” 
Though he may fly the independence 
banner higher than others, his attitude’s 
not unique. Langford’s organized 
several photo exhibits and says there’s 
more group influence in other parts of 
Canada. Down east she discovered “a 
feeling of artists working in individual 



James Wilson's muscle man study 


directions and not afraid to do it.” But 
that staunch independence isn’t all 
good. Photographer Peter Gross says, 
“We probably could do more exciting 
works if there were more forums” like 
Parallels. 

Gross welcomes new ideas, travels 
regularly to photography hotspots like 
New York and Montreal to find out 
what’s going on. For his carnival series 
he used a new color process, Ciba- 
chrome, that produces “super-sharp, 
super-glossy” prints, just the thing to 
capture the glitter. Nature shots excite 
him too, so he set the dizzying rides 
against a mottled sky. 

If the photographers in the show 
don’t have much contact with each 
other, Langford, at least, did find 
parallels in their work. She sees the 
same classicism and design in Renate 
Deppe’s romantic Halifax Public 
Gardens photos and Gross’s harsher 



Susan McEachern's homey neighborhood 


carnival images. (Gross says her paral¬ 
lels “make no sense.”) But Dr. Mon- 
crieff Williamson of Charlottetown’s 
Confederation Centre Art Gallery likes 
the Langford catalogue’s personal tone, 
and even more, the very inclusion of a 
“decent” catalogue for permanent 
reference. 

Both the catalogue and the show 
are a boost for the photographers, 
most of whom aren’t well known. 
Some critics faulted the show for the 
noticeable absence of big names like 
Sherman Hines and Freeman Patter¬ 
son, or even lesser but respected names 
in commercial and news photography. 
“Do you select the comers or do you 
select the arrived?” Mary Sparling 
asks. Like Langford, she’d go with the 
comers but adds, “These people are 
coming on strong.” 

So is photography as an art form. 
Atlantic Parallels promotes that and, 
as Moncrieff Williamson says, “any¬ 
thing that encourages photography as 
an art form is a good thing.’ IS 



Island scene by Jack Turner 
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Music 


Thanks to The Travellers, 
this land is her land 


Aileen Ahern, a Halifax girl who grew up with a song in her heart, is 
the youngest member of Canada’s oldest folk group 


W hen The Travellers, the grand- 
daddy of Canadian folk groups, 
celebrated their 25th anniver¬ 
sary with a concert in Toronto this 
summer, the audience clapped in time 
with “Let My People Go,” jumped up 
and down as they took their parts in a 
children’s song called “George Wash¬ 
ington Bridge,” and sang along with 
“This Land Is Your Land.” But the 
song that brought tears to their eyes — 
truly — was a pure, soul-melting version 
of “Danny Boy,” crooned ever so 
sweetly by the newest Traveller, Aileen 
Ahern. She’s a slim blonde from 
Halifax. 

Ahern lives in Toronto now, on the 
19th floor of a high-rise, in an apart¬ 
ment she shares with three cats and a 
maze of ferns (she’s 34 and single). 
“My father was the organist and choir¬ 
master at St. Joseph’s Church in Hali¬ 
fax, so there was always music in our 
lives. My father taught me to sing 
when 1 was about eight years old — the 
first song he taught me was ‘Summer¬ 
time’ and the second was ‘Danny Boy’ 
and now, when 1 sing ‘Danny Boy,’ 1 
always dedicate it to him.” Aileen is 
the third of five children, and four of 
them are professional musicians. The 
exception is a research scientist at the 
Bedford Institute of Oceanography in 
Dartmouth, but Aileen is quick to 
point out that he, too, has a good ear 
for music. 

At the moment, she’s trying to 
figure out where her career is headed. 
“Over the past few months. I’ve been 
taking it pretty easy. In addition to my 
work with The Travellers, I always 
used to be scrambling for jobs, trying 
to get booked into lounges and clubs. 
Lately, I’ve become a lot more selective 
about where I’ll play so I’m not going 
after things nearly as hard.” 

The Travellers have just released a 
new album of children’s songs, called 
Merry-Go-Round , and she’s involved 
in promotional work for it and, like 
the other Travellers, must juggle this 
with her personal schedule. Earlier this 
summer, she was appearing nightly at 
the Royal York Hotel’s Black Knight 


Room, and also giving voice lessons 
several afternoons a week. 

Ahern began performing while a 
student at Mount Saint Vincent Uni¬ 
versity, Halifax. In her first year, f she 
studied general arts, which she found 
rather vague; so, in second year, she 
switched into a medical secretarial 
program, which turned out to be un¬ 
comfortably precise. She’d been hang¬ 
ing out with musicians, and singing 
with a girls' choir, so finally she decided 
to chuck her medical secretarial career 
and get on with music. 

Ahern and two girlfriends formed 
a trio called The Secrets and the gim¬ 
mick was that they never identified 
themselves. “We hid behind thick- 
rimmed glasses that we covered with 
gold glitter to match our gold lame 
gowns,’’she says, “and we sang around 
Halifax and even toured through Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick. It was great fun until 
the other two girls decided to get 
married and raise babies, and that 
ended the trio.” 

Ahern headed off to Montreal dur¬ 
ing Expo ’67 and, though she spent 
most of her time selling souvenirs in a 
little shop on lie Sainte Helene, she 
also, managed to land a professional 
singing job, at Cafe Andre. And she’s 
never looked back. By now, she’s 
played most of the major night spots 
across Canada, toured at various times 
through Europe, the United States 
and the Orient, and appeared as a 
featured soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra in a couple of 
pop music concerts. Four years ago. 
The Travellers were looking for a 
female vocalist. She landed thejob and 
became the youngest member of one of 
Canada’s oldest musical groups. 

Gerry Gray, a dentist, is the only 
original Traveller who’s still with the 
group. It first came together in 1952, 
and began making it in 1955, when it 
released a Canadianized version of 
Woodie Guthrie’s classic, “This Land 
Is Your Land,” and became famous 
from Bonavista to Vancouver Island. 
Jerry Goodis, the ad executive, was 



Ahern at home: A musical family 


one of the original members, and he 
says the group used to get away with a 
lot of poor musicianship simply 
because they were so enthusiastic. 

The group still plays old Canadian 
folk tunes, such as “Kelligrew Soiree” 
and “Farewell to Nova Scotia,” but 
they’ve broadened their repertoire. 
Since 1970, they’ve added Don Vickery, 
a drummer and another ex-Haligonian, 
to help bring the music up to date. The 
quality of the musicianship is much 
higher than in the early days, but the 
really nice thing is that the enthusiasm 
still seems to be there. Undoubtedly, 
Ahern is part of that—she has a quick, 
warm smile and her singing voice is 
richly expressive. 

In her Toronto apartment, as she 
fights to get her appointment book out 
from under one of her cats (which 
doesn’t want to let it go), she explains 
that she does very little touring these 
days (partly because she doesn’t like to 
leave the cats alone). Cats aside, there 
are little, furry sorts of things, stuffed 
toys and animals and dolls, all over the 
apartment, and the best one is just 
inside the front door. It’s a Flasher 
doll, a small, soft, stuffed-man doll, 
sort of a Raggedy Ann type, and he’s 
wearing a raincoat and nothing else, 
which becomes obvious when Ahern 
unbuttons his raincoat and throws it 
open. The Flasher is equipped with 
oversized cloth genitals. 

“I think he’s really cute,” Ahern 
says, “but my mother doesn’t like him 
at all. The last time she came for a visit, 
she made me hide him in the closet.” 

— Doug Tindal 
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The Dominion 
Cash Register Ibpe Plan 
has been going for 
over twenty years. 

A lot of people 
hope it wl never stop. 



We hope so, too. 


Since we launched the Dominion Cash 
Register Tape Plan back in the 1950’s, it has given 
hundreds of thousands of Canadians the opportunity 
to participate in and contribute to a most worthwhile 
community project. 


Individuals, churches, synagogues, ladies’ 
groups, men’s associations, senior citizens’ 
clubs, schools, hospitals, and others have 
been helping individuals and non-profit 
organizations in their communities simply by 
saving and sending us Dominion Stores’ cash 
register tapes. 


In the past year, alone, we redeemed 
them for such valuable and needed items as 

• 172 Wheelchairs; 

• 10 Kidney Dialysis Machines; 

• Wheelchair Lifts; 

• Incubators; 

• An Electroencaphalogram 
Machine; 

• Food; 

• Kitchen Supplies; 

• Household Appliances; 

• Toys and Playground Sets; 

• Sports Equipment and Uniforms; 

• Office Equipment; 

• Books; 

• Bridge Tables and Chairs; 

• Televisions and Radios; 

• Film-strip and Movie Projectors. 


Doing better things for you 


omimon 


DOMINION STORES LIMITED 


The number of people collecting 
Dominion Stores' cash register tapes and 
the number of people benefitting from this nation¬ 
wide community effort far exceeds our expectations 
of over 20 years ago. 


And, year by year, the numbers keep growing. 

To which we can only say to Dominion shoppers: 
Keep up your good work. 

























NOW TOUDONT HAVE 
TO GET WETTO GET CLOSE 








PHIUSHAVEINTRODUCES 
THE LIFT AND CUT SYSTEM. 


If it were true that only a blade can provide a 
truly close shave, then we at Philishave would 
have rested our case years ago. 

But Philips technology told us we could make our 
shaver shave as close or closer than a blade. And persis¬ 
tence is so often, the mother of invention. 

May we introduce the 1980 Philishave and a remark¬ 
able new shaving principle: lift and cut. 

Now every one of our Philishave’s 45 rotary-action 
blades has a unique lifter. The lifter does precisely what its 
name suggests: it gently lifts the hair, allowing the cutter 
behind to shave it closer. 

The result is a genuine new closeness you can 
actually feel with your fingertips. 





S3 

A 

THE HAIR SUPS BACK INTO THE 
SKIN 


THE CUTTER BEHIND SHAVES IT 
CLOSER 


The new Philishave is available in three models: 
Rechargeable, Exclusive and De Luxe. 

You’ll notice by their sleek new design and silver/ 
black finish (all black in the case of the De Luxe), that we’ve 
spared no detail in making it the perfect shaver in every 
way. We invite you to try the new Philishave and the lift 
and cut system for yourself. You’ll find the shaver that’s 
always been a cut above the rest, now shaves a cut 
below the rest. 

PHILIPS m 



























Sports 

Chatham’s pride scores in Pittsburgh 

The Pittsburgh Penguins are counting on New Brunswick’s Greg Malone to rebuild their hockey team 


Y ou’re just 20 years old, in your 
rookie season in the National 
Hockey League and—in your first- 
ever Stanley Cup playoff game—you 
not only score the winning goal but 
you’re selected as the game’s first star. 
That’s probably the fantasy of just 
about every Canadian boy who ever 
laced up a pair of skates but, for Greg 
Malone, the fantasy came true. 

Malone, a 24-year-old native of 
Chatham, N.B., is in his fourth season 
with the Pittsburgh Penguins of the 
National Hockey League, and when he 
scored his first Stanley Cup goal back 
in 1977, Chatham rocked with a rumble 
that scored 9.5 on the Richter scale. To 
say that Malone is loved in Chatham is 
like saying Guy Lafleur has a few fans 
in Montreal. 

Local people fondly recall the days 
in the early Sixties, before he was even 
old enough to go to school, when 
young Greg, dressed in a Toronto 
Maple Leafs sweater, would skate the 
winter days away on a frozen field in 
the community. After playing his way 
through Chatham’s minor hockey 
league divisions, Malone moved on to 
the Oshawa Generals of the Ontario 
Major Junior Hockey League where 
he played for three seasons before 
being drafted by theNHL’s Pittsburgh 
Penguins in 1976. 

Although he wasn't a high scorer in 
junior hockey, Malone’s gritty, deter¬ 
mined team play attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Pittsburgh’s scouts. “He’s a 
complete hockey player,” Oshawa 
coach Gus Bodnar told Pittsburgh, 
“and with a little more experience, he’ll 
come through big for you. He’s got a 
lot of heart.” 

Malone comes by his hockey 
skills—and his “heart”—honestly. 
“Wild Bill” Malone, whom Maritime 
hockey fans remember as one of the 
gutsiest hockey players ever to come 
out of the pack with a puck, is his 
father. And Greg’s brother, Jim, just 
18, was this summer’s first draft choice 
for the New York Rangers. 

But Gus Bodnar did caution the 
Penguins about one thing when they 
drafted Malone: “Watch out that he 
doesn’t play when he’s injured—he’ll 
do that, so keep an eye on him, because 
if he plays when he’s hurting, he could 
jeopardize his career.” 


The concern was justified. In March 
of his first season, Malone caught a 
heavy body check in St. Louis just as 
he fired a shot from a bad angle. He fell 
into the end-boards, cracking three 
ribs and puncturing his lung. It looked 
like he’d be out for the season, but 
three weeks later he rallied and returned 
to score that storybook Stanley Cup 
goal. 

After two injury-free seasons, 
Malone took an off-balance check in 
Toronto last February that severed a 
ligament and tore two tendons in his 
knee. That sidelined him for the rest of 
the season. At the time he was not only 
Pittsburgh’s leading scorer but in the 
top 15 in NHL scoring as well, with 19 
goals and 32 assists for 51 points in 51 
games. He underwent surgery, had a 
cast placed on his leg from toe to thigh 



Chatham's pride, today... 



...and showing promise, age nine 


and wore it for three months, after 
which he received therapy and treat¬ 
ment at Pittsburgh’s new sports’ medi¬ 
cine centre. He responded faster to this 
treatment than doctors expected, and 
began skating again in early August. 
“It’s hard to say for sure,” Malone 
says, “but I think that my leg is now 
stronger than it was before I hurt it. 
The doctors really worked me hard in 
that therapy.” 

Pittsburgh isn’t one of the most 
stable franchises in the NHL—there 
are only three players still on the team 
who were there when Malone arrived 
in 1976—and this season he’ll be work¬ 
ing with his third coach in four years. 
But Malone himself is a pillar of 
solidity. 

The new coach, Eddie Johnston, 
late of the New Brunswick Hawks and 
Chicago Black Hawks, is looking to 
Malone as the anchor around which 
he’ll rebuild the team. “Greg leads this 
team, no doubt about it,” Johnston 
says, “and I expect him to be the key 
man in our plans to have the team play 
better and more consistent hockey. 
Greg is one of the most consistent 
players in the NHL—you can always 
count on him.” 

Malone’s team-mates, fans and the 
city of Pittsburgh agree. In 1978, his 
team-mates voted him their represen¬ 
tative on the NHL’s Players’ Associa¬ 
tion. And last year, he won one of 
Pittsburgh’s coveted “Dapper Dan” 
awards, given annually to outstanding 
athletes for sports achievement and 
personal excellence. The awards are 
presented at a gala, black-tie dinner in 
Pittsburgh’s Hilton Hotel with 2,500 
people paying $ 100-a-plate for charity. 
When Malone received his award, other 
winners included such stars as the 
baseball Pirates’ Willie Stargell and 
the football Steelers’ John Stallworth, 
as well as St. Louis Cardinals’ baseball 
star Lou Brock. 

It was a long way from a wind- 
whipped, snow-blown field in Chat¬ 
ham, but it proves that Leo Durocher 
was wrong: Nice guys can finish first. 
As Ken MacKenzie, the publisher of 
The Hockey News , wrote in a column 
last spring, “Greg Malone is one of the 
most personable guys in the NHL.”No 
one in Chatham will argue with that. 

— Dave Butler 
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U “ It’s great to find a 
line of actionwear 
that really meets my 
needs. Penmans doesn’t 
miss a thing when they 
design their T-shirts, sweat 
shirts, shorts and jogging 
suits. Pro styling? Sure. 
Outstanding strength? 
Definitely. But what really 
impresses me about 
Penmans is the super 
comfort. I get the comfort I 
want on a long jog or when 
I’m just relaxing on the 
weekend. That’s why, for 
my money, Penmans 
quality is the best catch 
around. 


j i 


^Penmans 

Made for action. 


"Penmans quality? 
Best catch around,” says 
Gary Carter. 


Gary Carter, Guy Lafleur, Peter Dalla Riva, Howie Meeker, Borje Salming 
and Diane Jones Konihowski are members of the Penmans Sports Council. 


Penmans. A division of dominion textile inc. An everyday part of your life. 










Communications 



WHAT DO YOU 
THINK OF 
WHEN SOMEONE 
SAYS "CITADEL" 
IN DOWNTOWN 
HALIFAX? - 


Naturally, you think 
of fine cars. Come in and 
see the full line of 1981 
Pontiacs, Buicks, Cadillacs 
and GMC Trucks. You also 
think of that convenient 
downtown location (close 
to another famous Halifax 
Citadel); the large, bright 
showroom; big selection; 

and the helpful staff. 
That's our Citadel for you! 




MOTORS LTD. 


1569 Brunswick Street 
(at Sackville) Halifax 
Telephone: 422-6521 


_ / 
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Want to own your 
own switchboard? 


The CRTC says go ahead and 
hook up — maybe. P.E.I. and the 
other Atlantic provinces say no 

A lfred Groom wants to connect his 
own private switchboard to Island 
Tel lines but the Prince Edward 
Island Public Utilities Commission 
won’t allow it. Meantime, the Ottawa 
Civic Hospital wants to connect its 
private switchboard to Bell Canada 
lines and the Canadian Radio-Tele¬ 
vision and Telecommunications Com¬ 
mission (CRTC) gave it the green 
light. Both decisions are the latest 
chapters in the “interconnect” contro¬ 
versy: A tangle of technical, legal, 
economic and jurisdictional arguments 
arising out of challenges to Mother 
Bell’s monopoly. What’s at stake is the 
consumer’s right to tie his own exten¬ 
sion telephone or switchboard to tele¬ 
phone company lines. 

Alfred Groom, who owns the 
Garden of the Gulf Motel in Summer- 
side, decided to modernize his business 
by installing a new switchboard that 
would allow his customers to call each 
other or to make local and long¬ 
distance calls. Island Tel was ready to 
lease him the unit. But Groom shopped 
around and found he could own a 
similar U.S.-built system outright in 
18 months for the same monthly charge 
Island Tel was demanding in per¬ 
petuity. The choice was obvious, or at 
least it would have been if both options 
were legal. But they weren’t. The law 
required Groom to lease from the 
telephone company. 

If his motel were in Ontario or 
Quebec, Groom’s disagreement would 
have been with Bell Canada, a federally 
chartered company which is regulated 
by the CRTC. But in the Maritimes the 
telephone companies are provincially 
chartered. Island Tel is a subsidiary of 
Maritime Tel & Tel which, in turn, is 
part of the Bell Canada system. Groom 
appealed to the provincial Public Utili¬ 
ties Commission, the same board that 
monitors water and electrical rates. 
The hearing, held in two sessions during 
the summer and fall of 1979, didn’t 
cast Groom as the David against the 
telephone company's Goliath. Each 
side had its share of heavyweight 
witnesses. 


The commission rejected Groom's 
application, releasing its decision the 
same day as the CRTC ruling. It said it 
wasn’t satisfied that a private switch¬ 
board could be maintained and re¬ 
paired adequately, and it worried that 
divided responsibility for a fragmented 
phone service (as well as the loss of 
customers) would lead to higher rates 
for subscribers and to a deterioration 
in the technical quality of the network. 
The commission is also worried that 
Groom and others like him could 
become, in effect, public utilities, re¬ 
quiring huge administrative and tech¬ 
nical staffs to deal with them. 

The most in¬ 
fluential witnesses 
for each side were 
Americans—not sur- 
prisingly, since in-o| 
terconnects have 
been permitted in 
the United States 
for about 12 years. 

Edwin Spievack, 
an attorney who 
has championed 
the interconnect 
cause for the past 
decade, flew in 
from Washington, D.C., while Island 
Tel enlisted Raymond Kraus, a former 
phone company engineer who is presi¬ 
dent of Consulting Communications 
Engineers in Pennsylvania. 

Spievack notes that all private equip¬ 
ment must meet the telephone net¬ 
works’ specifications before it can be 
installed. He says ending the phone 
companies’ monopoly has been an 
unqualified success. 

“In the 10-or-l 1-year history of 
interconnect competition in the United 
States, there has never been a problem 
of harmony,” he says. “There have 
never been any technical problems for 
the phone company—other than their 
fighting competition in an attempt to 
preserve a monopoly.” 

Kraus says there are serious prob¬ 
lems, ones that are just beginning to 
emerge. “Interconnect will eventually 
mean, and we’ve already found evi¬ 
dence of it, a massive deterioration in 
the quality of phone service to the 
public....Over the last 10 years 1 have 
noticed, and actually worked on, a 
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tremendous number of cases where a 
deterioration has taken place. M uch of 
the equipment which has been sold to 
the customers has had to be removed 
because it is inferior and evidence of 
inferiority is with us all the time.” 

The difference of opinion extends 
to the question of cost. “Nobody can 
provide less expensive service than the 
telephone companies,” Kraus contends, 
“because of their tremendous efficiency 
due to the large scale of their opera¬ 
tions. It’s not cheaper to have six 
milkmen on the street instead of one.” 
Spievack admits that rates to sub¬ 
scribers have risen since the U.S. mar¬ 
ket was opened to competition, but he 
says that has nothing to do with the 
loss of the monopoly. “It becomes an 
awfully good excuse to use to justify 
increased rates that are really being 
driven by inflation.” The Public Utili¬ 
ties Commission bought Kraus’s argu¬ 
ments on the same day the CRTC 
announced it was giving approval to 
the opposing side. 

The Ottawa decision is only an 
interim one, pending a more thorough 
study that will take several months, 
perhaps more than a year.to complete. 
In the meantime, subscribers in the 
area where the ruling applies may buy 
and install unlimited numbers of ex¬ 
tension phones without paying addi¬ 
tional charges. And they may buy their 
own switchboards, providing that 
equipment meets standards laid down 
by the CRTC. 

If other commissions in the Atlantic 
region follow the Island board’s lead 
(and similar challenges are inevitable) 
and if the CRTC continues to support 
different rules, then eastern premiers 
could find themselves between a rock 
and a hard place. In June, the Council 
of Maritime Premiers opposed the 
CRTC’s request for information con¬ 
cerning east coast telephone company 
rates and services. The premiers were 
pressing for continued autonomy for 
provincial commissions and for assur¬ 
ances that their provinces would con¬ 
tinue to control telecommunications. 
However, chances are consumers 
would favor federal control, with the 
CRTC making the rules for everyone, 
if that would give them the right to buy 
their own terminal devices. 

Meanwhile, Groom is encouraged 
enough by the CRTC ruling to appeal 
his case to the provincial Supreme 
Court. “We feel that we should be able 
to win it. Because if you take the facts 
in the evidence that was presented in 
our first hearing, these facts were 
ignored in making the decision. And, if 
the facts are used, I can’t see why we 
can’t win.” — Martin Dorrell 
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Human resources at Canada Cement Lafarge 

OUR EMPLOYEES AND THEIR CAREER ACHIEVEMENTS 


Over the years our Company has recognized that in addition to 
fulfilling the economic and social needs of its people, it must respond 
to the employees' aspirations for work enrichment and a sense of 
accomplishment. To this end, it is providing an opportunity to learn 
and progress by committing specific resources to a variety of 
programs: ■ A formal apprenticeship program which is the first in 
the Canadian Cement Industry ■ Company-sponsored educational 
programs by correspondence or attendance in classes ■ Supervisory 
training programs ■ Technical training seminars ■ A new, in 1979, 
in-house Management Development Program. 


Canada Cement Lafarge will continue to emphasize and expand these 
programs as requirements are perceived because our employees 
are indeed the Company's most precious resource. Their capabilities 
at work and their active participation in professional associations 
have, in a great measure, contributed to our success as a Corporation. 
Only through planned recruitment and by encouraging our people to 
develop their potential can the employees progress and the Company 
continue to maintain a position of leadership in the industry. We 
are proud to present some of our employees who have achieved 
an enviable stature in their various career disciplines. 



WILLIAM REX FORD 

Vice-President, Lafarge Consultants Ltd. and 
Assistant to the President, Vice-President of 
International Development of Lafarge Conseils 
et Etudes. 

Rex joined the Company in November 1949 and 
he progressed from Design Draftman to Chief 
Engineer He has occupied his present position 
with LCL since 1975 and was appointed Vice- 
President LCE in January 1980 
Rex travels extensively around the world advising 
both existing and potential clients on various 
aspects of design and construction of cement 
manufacturing facilities and promoting LCL/LCE 
services The experience gained through many 
years of practical application of engineering prin¬ 
ciples has provided Rex with enviable expertise 
in the construction of cement plants. 

He served for a five year term as Honorary 
Treasurer of the Engineering Institute of Canada. 
As a testimonial of his contribution to the engin¬ 
eering profession, Rex was awarded the Canada 
medal in 1977. 


DAVID C. CLARK 

Quarry Foreman, Brookfield, N.S. plant. 

Dave began his career with the Company in May 
1964 as a Surveyor and Construction Inspector 
Between 1965 and 1970 he served as Yard 
Foreman and he was assigned to Special Projects 
in 1971. Since then he has been Quarry Foreman 
A graduate in Land Surveying from the Nova Scotia 
Land Survey Institute, he is a Registered Land 
Surveyor in Nova Scotia and the State of Maine. 
Actively involved as a member of the Association 
of Nova Scotia Land Surveyors, he was elected 
Councillor for Northern Nova Scotia for successive 
two-year terms and Chairman of the Survey 
Standard Committee for five years. 

David is also a member of the Canadian Institute 
of Surveying, the Maine Society of Land Surveyors, 
the American Congress on Surveying and Mapping, 
the U S. Mining Society and the Canadian Institute 
of Mining. 


JOSEPHINE MARY (JOSEE) WINSOR 
Assistant Administration Manager, 

Pacific Region, Vancouver, B.C. 

Josee joined the Company in 1968 as a Senior 
Secretary to the Vice-President Administration 
and Treasurer Her firm desire to progress in the 
world of business gave her the incentive to take 
post-graduate studies at the University of British 
Columbia, where she received a diploma in 
Management Administration and Certified Ad¬ 
ministrative Manager Accreditation in 1971. These 
accomplishments led to her current position at CCL. 
In 1977 she received an Honours Diploma in 
General Insurance Essentials from the Insurance 
Institute of Canada. She is an active member of the 
Administrative Management Society and Risk and 
Insurance Management Society. 


ANDREW WILLIAM GILLILAND 
Assistant Branch Manager, 

Supercrata, Calgary Division. 

Employed by Supercrete. one of our associated 
companies, since 1966, Andrew is an engineer 
who has left his mark in the construction industry 
through his active participation in professional 
construction associations. His main achievements 
are: Past President of the Manitoba Association of 
Professional Engineers; Director of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers; Chairman of 
Manitoba's Building Standards Board Committee 
on building design and energy conservation in 
building construction; Member of the National 
Research Council Standing Committee on Energy 
Conservation in Buildings; Past President of the 
Canadian Prestressed Concrete Institute; Past 
member of Council of the Winnipeg Builders 
Exchange. 

Andrew was also a member of the Board of the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra from June 1976 to 
April 1979. 



WILLIAM STRATHERN WEAVER, PhD,Sc. 

Vice-President, Research & Development. 

Bill joined the Company in September 1946 as a Research Engineer. He 
was then appointed Chief Chemist, Manager of Research & Chief 
Chemist, Manager of Research & Quality Control, Manager of Research & 
Development and more recently Vice-President, Research & Development. 
Bill is an active member of the Chemical Institute of Canada, Order of 
Chemists of the Province of Quebec, Canadian Standards Association, 
Canadian Government Specifications Board, American Society for Testing 
& Materials, American Concrete Institute, American Ceramic Society, 
American Petroleum Institute, Portland Cement Association-General 
Technical Committee and Board Committee for Research & Development 
and Ciments Lafarge-Comite permanent de la Recherche. 

The American Society for Testing & Materials, particularly, has conferred 
honors on Dr. Weaver. In 1970 he received the P. H. Bates Award from 
Committee C-1 on cement and was made a Fellow of the Society. At the 
most recent meeting in San Diego the cement Committee of ASTM made 
him an Honorary Member of the Committee in recognition of his work on 
that Committee. 


PETER RONALD GREEN 

Electronic Technician, Bath Ontario plant. 

Since joining the Company at the old Belleville plant 
in 1949, Peter has acquired experience in various 
departments, all related to the manufacture of cement. 
He worked as a Packer, a Miller in the raw mill section, 
then as a Kiln Burner, a Repairman and a Mix Operator 
His good knowledge of plant operation, coupled with 
adequate training, allowed him to adapt to the more 
automated and sophisticated way of making cement at 
the modern Bath plant, where he was transferred fol¬ 
lowing its opening a few years ago. 


JOHN V. TITTLEY 

Manager, Corporate Communications. 

In his 34th year of service, John was, for many years, Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Manager and he devoted most of his career to the promotion of 
the use of concrete and the Company's products Eleven of the advertising 
campaigns he directed over the years won national and international 
awards of "Excellence". Active in professional associations of communi¬ 
cators, he has been involved as follows during his career: President of the 
Canadian Circulations Audit Board Inc.; President, Montreal Chapter of the 
Business/Professional Advertising Association-Vice-President of the 
International B/PAA; Vice-Chairman of the Board of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers; Director of the Advertising & Sales Executives 
Club of Montreal. He delivered addresses on corporate and marketing 
communication at World conferences in Amsterdam, London, Houston and 
Toronto. John has also written a number of articles on marketing, adver¬ 
tising and communications and he has given lectures to marketing and 
communications students at some Canadian universities. Since April 1978, 
he has been responsible for corporate communications and image building 
for CCL. 


Canada Cement Lafarge Ltd. 

Corporate Office 606 Cathcart. Montreal. Que H3B 1L7 
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OUR EMPLOYEES 

ARE THE COMPANY'S MOST PRECIOUS RESOURCE. 
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WOOD 


OIL 


Many homeowners today like the 
flexibility, efficiency and economy of a 
wood/oil heating system. For these 
times they make a lot of sense. 

One of the nice things about owning 
an ENTERPRISE oil furnace is the cast 
iron ENTERPRISE wood furnace. You 
see, they’re a perfect pair. You can add 
one to the other and they II work 
together through the same duct system. 
So you don't need a whole new 
combination furnace to switch to 
wood/oil. Your present oil furnace 
regardless of make will work just fine. 



Wood furnace 
features heavy 
cast-iron 
combustion 
chamber and 
flue collars. 


Both the ENTERPRISE oil furnace, 
with flame retention head, and the 
ENTERPRISE wood furnace, with 10 yr. 
warranty, are CSA approved and 
operate in the 80% efficiency range. 
For today s heating needs they're the 
perfect pair. 

Write today for free literature, 
installation information and name of 
your nearest dealer. 

Name. 

Address. 



Enterprise Foundry Co. Limited 
Sackville, New Brunswick EOA 3C0 
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New Brunswick’s paper 
economy: Not out of 
the woods yet 


Forests fuel a large N. B. industry — but w ood is disappearing. Can 
the government face dow n multinational pulp and paper companies? 


A small blue and white plane trem¬ 
bles slightly as it lifts off from 
Saint John Airport on its way to 
Edmundston, N.B. For three hours the 
plane will cruise over almost unbroken 
forest -millions of acres of pine, black 
spruce, cedar, maple and birch. Occa¬ 
sionally, feathers of rising smoke indi¬ 
cate the mills, at Nackawic west of 
Fredericton, and at Newcastle and 
Bathurst on the northern horizon. 

This is New Brunswick: A fifteen- 
million-acre forest feeding 10 major 
pulp and paper mills that produce two- 
thirds of the province’s exports, and 
pay nearly 40% of its wages. But New 
Brunswick’s paper economy is in dan¬ 
ger. Fierce competition from outside is 
eroding the export market. More seri¬ 
ously, the province’s once-proud forest 
is in danger of running short of usable 
wood and the provincial government 
is reappraising the largely foreign- 
owned industry. 

“We’re dependent on the export 
market for about 95% of our produc- 
tion,’’says Bob Strother, vice-president 
of the MacMillan Rothesay Ltd. plant 
in Saint John, which is largely owned 
by MacMillan Bloedel of Vancouver. 
“Newsprint is one of the few commodi¬ 
ties that trade internationally without 
tariffs, so that we are competing against 
mills in the U.S. South, Scandinavia...” 
He might have added Nigeria or Indo¬ 


nesia, where paper is part of national 
development plans and wages are a 
fraction of the more than $20,000 a 
year Canadian paperworkers earn. Or 
Brazil, where pine and melina grow 
five times as fast as northern spruce. 

The relatively higher cost of New 
Brunswick wood is part of the problem. 
Another part is aging, inefficient plants. 
“This goes back to the early 1970s,” 
says John Fisher, president of Frasers 
Ltd. of Edmundston, “when the Cana¬ 
dian dollar was strong and the industry 
just wasn’t earning enough money to 
reinvest it. The industry fell behind 
very seriously.” A softer dollar and 
high demand improved profits in the 
last two years, and some money is 
going back into plants: $90 million at 
Frasers’ mill; $158 million to upgrade 
International Paper's sprawling red 
brick mill in Dalhousie. But most 
companies have held back. Some are 
waiting for a government carrot. Early 
in 1979, Ottawa promised $33.4 million 
for a federal-provincial fund to subsi¬ 
dize modernization in the paper indus¬ 
try. By late summer, there was still no 
agreement on how to use the money. 

Other forest companies are waiting 
to see how New Brunswick deals with 
its second—and more intractable— 
problem: The forest is dangerously 
close to exhaustion. Forests are living 
systems which grow from seedlings to 



High cost of N.B. wood is one problem. Old, inefficient plants, another 
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We are the airline 

of Atlantic Canada 



Fly with the experts throughout Atlantic Canada and to 
Montreal and Toronto. Connect to any other destination 
in the world through our efficient reservations system. 
And check our wide range of special discount fares for 
super savings - both coming and going! For information, 
call your Travel Agent or Eastern Provincial. 
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Get big savings 
on your next small 
meeting in Moncton. 

If you’ve got a conference, seminar or group meeting 
coming up in the Moncton area, the Hotel Beausejour 
is the place to hold it. The Hotel Beausejour is more 
fully-equipped and fully-experienced to handle business 
meetings than most hotels. And, it offers a special low 
rate for groups requiring 10 to 25 rooms. 

$40 per night plus tax, single or double occupancy. 

Here’s what that low price includes: 

1. Superior accommodation. 5. Free coffee, morning 

2. Pre-Registration. and afternoon. 

3. Free meeting room. 6. Audio/visual equipment. 

4. Free hospitality room. 7. Express check-out. 

For further information or reservations contact: 

Director of Sales, Hotel Beausejour, 750 Main Street, 
Moncton, New Brunswick El L 8N8 
Telephone: (506) 854-4344 Telex: 014-2152 
or call toll-free 1-800-268-8136. 


Hotel Beausejour 

C/\J hotels 

____ ) 



Resources 

maturity, then die. In the economics of 
paper, only mature stands have enough 
wood to be worth cutting. Young or 
old trees aren’t worth the expense. 

New Brunswick’s trees are the 
wrong age. Too many are ready to cut 
now. The rest won’t be ready for an¬ 
other half-century. “That would be all 
right,” Dr. Gordon Baskerville, the sen¬ 
ior provincial forest ecologist says, “if 
trees would just stand there and wait 
for us to come and harvest them, but 
unfortunately they get old and die.” 

If harvesting continues at its present 
level, usable forest will start to run out 
in 10 years. Already, David Oxley, 
manager of the vast J.D. Irving Ltd. 
woodlands, calls the situation “a dis¬ 
aster”. Others suggest shortages could 
even starve one or two mills out of 
business and close doors of major 
employers in places like Bathurst. 

The provincial government is over¬ 
hauling cutting prac- 
tices. Its goal is a 
system that will 
stretch the wood 
supply to keep all 
the mills in business 
until reforested plan- 
tations begin to 
mature in about 15 
years. “We’ve got 
to harvest the 
stands before they 
die, but not so fast 
that we leave a gap 
behind them,” Bas¬ 
kerville explains. 

The job is hard 
enough on paper, 
tougher in practice. The province con¬ 
trols only half the forest directly; a 
quarter belongs to large paper compan¬ 
ies, and the rest to small landowners. 

How do you persuade them all to 
co-operate and live within the budget? 
You rewrite the rules. The government 
passed a new Crown Lands Act this 
spring, effectively voiding cutting 
licences to seven million acres of Crown 
land. And in what he describes as 
“moral suasion,” Natural Resources 
Minister Bud Bird says he will issue 
new permits only to firms that submit 
written management plans for both 
Crown licence forests and private 
stands. To get the Crown wood they 
need, the companies will have to accept 
the government harvesting schedule, 
even on their own land. 

The stakes are high and the risks 
enormous. If the forest giants bridle at 
restraint; if Baskerville bungles his 
sums; or if Fredericton can’t make its 
terms stick, then even 15 million acres 
of trees may not be enough to save 
N.B.’s paper economy. — Chris Wood 



Resources chief Bird 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 

Gorman-Rupp Pumps 

Contact us for more information 

Sales Rental Service 



Solids Handling Pumps: 10-Series, C-Series and T-Series pumps, with all removable end 
plates for easy inspection and maintenance. Pumps are capable of handling solids up to 3 
inches in diameter, depending upon pump size. See Bulletins 7-IP-11,7-IP-12 and 9-IPT-11. 



Diaphragm Pumps: Diaphragm pumps for hand¬ 
ling sludge and heavy waste materials are avail¬ 
able as basic units or powered by gasoline 
engines or electric motors. 



O-Series: Self-priming centrifugal pumps with 
straight-in suction. No check valve. Efficient 
pumps for handling chemical products. Sizes 2 
inch to 6 inch. 



P.O. BOX 1263 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 
E3B 5C8 (506) 455-8929 

P.O. BOX 1352 
TRURO, N.S. 

B2N 5N2 (902) 895-2885 


EQUIPMENT LIMITED 



Corrosive Liquid Pumps: For special applica¬ 
tion, Gorman-Rupp offers three major designs, 
available standard fitted, bronze, and stainless 
steel, with a choice of several seal variations. 
Available in "10”, "80", and "90" Series 



High Pressure Centrifugals: For applications 
requiring high pressures, Gorman-Rupp has a 
complete line of standard centrifugal pumps, 
sizes 3, 4 and 6-inches. 
















Kent Homes 



W? $hiretoWn 

come see us 

Let us show you the 

advantage of building 
the Kent Home way 

■ You choose from over ioo floor plans 

■ You Ore-select options such as bow 
windows, fireplaces, etc. 

■ You know what your costs will be 

■ Carefully controlled assembly 
methods. We use only the finest 
materials 

■ Your finished home is guaranteed in 
writing 


Comfort, Quality, Service 
It’s the Kent Way 



New Brunswick: Buctouche, Saint 
John, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Bathurst 

P.E.I.: Charlottetown 
Newfoundland: St. John’s 

Nova Scotia: Debert, Truro, 
Halifax, Kentville, Sydney 


Kent Homes, P.O. Box 10 

Debert, Nova Scotia 

Please rush your FREE brochure 

Name. 

Address. 


Province.Code 

WM Ken* 
1551 Homes 



The Law 

Is joint custody the answer 
for kids of divorce? 



It's increasingly popular in the U.S., hut less so in Canada. Except on P.E.I. 

T he women’s 
movement 
may have 
shaken some tra¬ 
ditional notions 
about a woman’s 
place. But Cana¬ 
dian law is still 
firmly wedded to 
the belief that when 

a marriage breaks up, the children’s 
place is with their mother. Today, a 
few more men are fighting and winning 
custody of their children, but Canada’s 
courts still seem to want no part of 
joint custody—a concept, now in vogue 
in many parts of the United States, 
that divorced parents should share 
more or less equally in bringing up 
their kids. The only exception to that 
rule is—perhaps surprisingly—in 
Prince Edward Island. 

No one seems to know why 
Canada’s smallest province (not usually 
considered a hotbed of legal reform) 
has taken the lead in the issue of joint 
custody but, in two recent cases, the 
P.E.I. Supreme Court has bucked the 
national trend and ruled that divorced 
parents have a right to share custody 
of their children. “Although reciprocal 
goodwill [between the parents] may be 
lacking,” P.E.I. Justice Charles 
McQuaid noted in his decision in the 
case of McCabe v. McCabe , “there is a 
mutual goodwill towards the children 
which does or should supersede their 
respective differences.” McQuaid says 
he believes the courts should give 
greater weight to the right of the 
children of divorce to maintain a mean¬ 
ingful relationship with both parents. 

“The rights of the child to this,” he 
notes, “are often forgotten.” 

McQuaid’s view flies in the face of 
important court decisions in Ontario 
and the other Atlantic provinces in 
which judges have concluded that joint 
custody should only be considered in 
unusual circumstances where each 
parent accepts the other as fit to have 
custody and where both are willing 
and able to co-operate in child-rearing. 

So far, no Canadian court outside 
P.E.I. has awarded joint custody or, if 
they have, the decision has been thrown 


out on appeal. (That’s not to say joint 
custody doesn’t exist in Canada: Some 
divorcing couples sign letters of agree¬ 
ment for joint custody but the letters 
are not binding upon the courts, and in 
cases of dispute, courts outside P.E.I. 
have invariably given official custody 
to one parent or the other.) 

Joint custody first became popular 
in the United States in the Seventies 
and six states now have laws authoriz¬ 
ing it, while others are considering 
similar legislation. The theory is that 
joint custody, rather than turning a 
child over to one parent or the other, is 
a more realistic solution to family 
breakups in an age when many mothers 
work outside the home and an increas¬ 
ing number of fathers are taking an 
active role in child-raising. So far, 
however, there have been few studies 
to determine how effective joint cus¬ 
tody really is, and Canada’s legal com¬ 
munity remains divided over whether 
it should be tried here. 

“There’s no magic about it,” says 
Nova Scotia Family Court Judge Lou 
Moir. “Joint custody is the normal 
state of affairs until the parents get in a 
fight and then it becomes the abnormal 
state of affairs.” Moir himself still uses 
the “tender years” guideline (which 
says that, other things being equal, the 
child should be left with the mother 
until seven years of age), and has never 
awarded joint custody, despite occa¬ 
sional requests during custody disputes. 
“They’re fighting,” Moir argues, “so 
the kids are going to suffer.” 

Others, like St. John’s lawyer David 
Day, see practical problems with joint 
custody. Often, he suggests, divorced 
couples move, remarry, or change life¬ 
styles and the burdens of joint custody 
become too heavy for either parent. 
“The courts have pretty well uniformly 
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50 years! 

> The number of years Peugeot 
has, to this date, invested toward 
' designing, building and perfecting 
a true, pure-bred diesel motor. 
With the emergence of the 505 pow- . 
ered by a Peugeot diesel engine, 
come the accolades of “outstanding 
achievements in comfort, durability, 
reliability, economy and performance!’ 
placed upon it by the automotive world. 
Never has the model range been so 
great, nor the brilliance of Europe’s 
masters of modern automotive 
engineering more evident. 

Nothing will add more wind to 
your sails than the pleasures of owning 
and driving the remarkable PEUGEOT 
505 Diesel. 

The 80’s belong to Peugeot; 
share the thrill of a test-drive, today! 


505 Diesel by 


STRICTLY FOR THOSE 
WHO TAKE CAR BUYING SERIOUSLY 
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Tempview V is a 3-in-1, 

versatile unit that lets you en¬ 
joy the aesthetics of an open 
hearth. It also can be opera¬ 
ted closed with steel or glass 
doors — for greater heating ef¬ 
ficiency. You can also enjoy 
old-style home cooking atop 
the smooth surface of the 

Tempview V. 


Homestead Furniture 
Newcastle, N.B. 

Co-Op Farm Service 
Moncton, N.B. 

Woodstove Store, 
Halifax, N.S. 

Country Stove Store 
Dartmouth, N.S. 



Tempwood Old world 

quality and craftsmanship 
united with the modern air¬ 
tight downdraft principle. 
Made of rugged steel, care¬ 
fully fitted and welded. You 
burn less wood, obtain an 
even heat source, and stoke 
it as little as twice a day. 
Refractory-lined. ULC 
approved. 


Alternative Heating Ltd. 
Saint John, N.B. 

Energy Alternative 
Amherst, N.S. 

Dealer inquiries welcome at any 
wood stove store. 

Distributed by: 

A.P.M. Ltd., 300 Baig Blvd., 
Moncton, N.B. (506) 854-7513 



The Law 


been reluctant to grant joint custody,” 
he adds, “and the reason that issues 
from the bench—and, to some extent, 
I agree with it—is: What is joint custody 
and how do you enforce it?” 

So far in Canada, those questions 
have been answered principally by two 
Ontario court decisions last year. In 
Baker v. Baker , the Ontario Court of 
Appeal defined joint custody simply as 
shared responsibility in which one 
parent was given physical custody but 
both parents were involved in deciding 
how to raise their children. (In the U.S. 
joint custody has usually meant shared 
physical custody as well.) But the 
court, in overturning a lower court 
decision, also said that joint custody 
was of limited value in custody dis¬ 
putes. That view was narrowed even 
further in Kruger v. Kruger when the 
court concluded that joint custody 
should only be allowed when there was 
agreement by both parents to co¬ 
operate actively in child-rearing. 

Two recent Nova Scotia deci¬ 
sions— Silver v. Silver and Zwicker v. 
Morine —have accepted that Ontario 
view. In dismissing the notion of joint 
custody in Silver v. Silver .the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia suggested there 
was no need for a joint custody order 
“if there is no bitterness and the parents 
can settle amicably any questions aris¬ 
ing as to the upbringing of the 
child....If, on the other hand, they are 
not disposed to settle such matters by 
agreement, it is necessary that one 
parent has the right to make such 
decisions.” In the case of Zwicker v. 
Morine , Nova Scotia’s Supreme Court 
(Appeal Division) overturned a lower 
court decision in favor of joint custody 
and gave custody to the mother on the 
ground that the parents had not re¬ 
quested a joint custody arrangement. 

Despite rulings against joint cus¬ 
tody the issue is unlikely to disappear. 
As Alastair Bissett-Johnson, a Dal- 
housie University law professor, points 
out, requests for joint custody are 
increasing, not because of the conclu¬ 
sions of trendy social scientists in the 
United States, but because many 
fathers feel “they are getting the short 
end of the stick from the courts.” In 
many custody cases, he says, fathers 
end up losing legal relationships with 
their children if the mother remarries 
and the child is legally adopted by her 
husband. He says the courts haven’t 
solved this dilemma and argues that 
the issue won’t be settled as long as the 
courts take a dim view of joint custody. 

If joint custody in divorce cases 
does eventually catch on in Canada, 
however, we’ll have the P.E.I. courts 
to thank for leading the way. [§ 


See the range of Tempwood stoves at 
your nearest Lounsbury Store 
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THE CARMOR CLASSICS! 

g • Efficient downdraft design 

• Burns clean and complete 

• Instant start-up 

• 12-14 hour burn 

• Unimax ® Vs" steel plate 

• 10 year Limited Warranty 

• Large cooking surface 

• Install in present fireplace or new chimney 

• See your stove dealer or send for details. 


Please send me more information 

Q Countryside Q Hearthside 
□ Model 1275 □ Fireside 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Carmor Marketing Inc. 

P.O. Box 802, Moncton, N.B. E1C 8N6 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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Dial R for wine 


University professor Roger Dial thinks we can make 
fine wine in Nova Scotia. And he intends to prove it 

T his month, Roger Dial will lovingly harvest bushels of 
grapes from his five-acre vineyard overlooking Grand 
Pre, N.S., and then carry them down the hill to a squat 
concrete building. There, in the dim interior stuffed with 
thousands of dollars’ worth of crushing and pressing 
equipment. Dial, a Dalhousie University professor, will 
begin the first commercial production of wine from grapes 
grown in the province. Connoisseurs may scoff, skeptics 
may shake their heads, but Dial is confident he’ll have a 
product to rival the finest European wines. It’s a confidence 
born of years of research 
and experimentation. 

Viticulture research in 
Nova Scotia goes back to 
1964, when Agriculture 
Canada planted three small 
vineyards in the Annapolis 
Valley. Scientists wanted to 
find out if grapes could actu¬ 
ally grow and ripen here. 

They planted varieties of the 
lahrusca , a native North 
American species that’s won¬ 
derful for jams and jellies 
but noted for the foxy flavor 
it gives to wines. The lahrusca 
is the basis of the New York 
and Ontario wine industries, 
and the reason why most 
North American wines are 
considered unremarkable. 

In the late Sixties, the 
federal research station at 
Kentville broadened its ex¬ 
perimental work to include 
French-American hybrids. 

By then, two more govern¬ 
ment plots and a handful of 
private vineyards had sprung 
up, but growers were reluc¬ 
tant to try vinifera varieties, 
the classic European species. 

Enter Roger Dial. 

Dial is a political scientist by profession, a wine maker 
by avocation. His affair with the grape began in the mid- 
Sixties, when he was a full-time wine salesman, and later 
an associate partner in a major winery in California. He 
moved to Nova Scotia in 1969, bringing plenty of expertise 
as well as what he calls the sine qua non of wine apprecia¬ 
tion the world over: The courage to explore and discover. 
In 1979, he planted the first Vitis vinifera in eastern 
Canada. 

Grand Pre vigneron Norman Morse, also a Dalhousie 
University professor, already owned one of the most 
successful private plots in the province. But although his 
grapes grew well (all Van Burens of the lahrusca species), 
they were never commercially successful because Ontario 
grapes hit the market while the Van Burens were still on the 


vine. Together, Dial and Morse transformed the five-acre 
plot, tearing out the Van Burens and replacing them with 
the riskier hybrid varieties. Every year they tried some¬ 
thing new: Grand Pre Blanc, a white hybrid developed at 
Vineland in Ontario; Foch and DeChaunac, French- 
American hybrids, and two varieties imported from the 
Soviet Union, Severnyi and Michurinetz. And every year 
Dial made wine for home consumption (“Say wine for 
experimental purposes,” he quips). Leading Californian 
oenologists rated his 1977 Severnyi wine “superb.” These 
five varieties (all reds except for the Grand Pre Blanc) will 
go into commercial production this fall. 

In 1979, Dial recorded some surprising climatic find¬ 
ings: Parts of Nova Scotia are as consistently hot as the 
Moselle region in Germany, one of the premier wine- 
producing areas of Europe. (Heat, says Dial,is the neces¬ 
sary ingredient in viticulture.) “Nature, contrary to 
‘common knowledge,’ ” he wrote in an article for the 

Vinifera Wine Growers Jour¬ 
nal, “is not the principal ad¬ 
versary” of a quality wine 
industry in Nova Scotia. Dial 
single-handedly started a 
company, Grand Pre Wines, 
and with Morse as the 
grower, launched an experi¬ 
mental program with pure 
vinifera varieties. He brought 
vines from Germany, Cali¬ 
fornia, Washington state, 
British Columbia and the 
Niagara region, and he be¬ 
lieves these trials of Geisen- 
heim Riesling, Pinot Char- 
donnay and Chenin Blanc 
will help determine the future 
of the Nova Scotia wine 
industry. 

Dial thinks a cottage wine 
industry could be profitable. 
In the past 10 years. Nova 
Scotians have increased their 
consumption of wine by 
300%, spending millions of 
dollars in the process. “Nova 
Scotians downed a million 
gallons of wine last year, and 
none of it was grown here,” 
says Dial. Morse adds: “It’s 
the kind of thingthat should 
get going here. It’s import 
substitution and crop diversification.” It could also be a 
source of employment. Dial predicts he’ll hire a dozen 
grape pickers in 1982, the first year he’ll be “running in the 
black.” For now, friends are helping out. 

Dial's bought a 22-acre plot on the south face of North 
Mountain, in the Annapolis Valley. He’ll plant it with 
grapes, and eventually build a permanent winery. He 
expects to produce 4,000 cases of wine this year, marketing 
them through the Nova Scotia Liquor Commission. He 
knows there’ll be problems with producing so little. Nova 
Scotian palates will hardly have adapted to home-grown 
wine before the entire stock will be sold out. But will Nova 
Scotians pay $7 for a bottle of Severnyi? “They will if 
they’re knowledgeable wine drinkers,” Dial says. 

— Sue Calhoun 
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Business 

These hard-nosed consultants 
feel best in blue jeans 

Student-run Atlantic Business Consultants is doing very well , thank you—by following its own advice 


T oronto's Bay Street boys wouldn't 
call it chic: This business con¬ 
sultants firm has contemporary 
Salvation Army-style furniture, a 
rock’n'roll backdrop and executives 
wandering around in blue jeans. But, 
no less a pillar of the Canadian business 
establishment than The Financial Post 
calls Atlantic Business Consultants 
(ABC) in Halifax, the country’s oldest 
and most prosperous firm of its type. 

ABC is a limited liability company, 
founded in 1967. Owned by students of 
business administration at Dalhousie 
University, ownership changes each 
year. The directors choose their suc¬ 
cessors by conducting a competition 
among first-year MBA students. The 
group with the best proposal for the 
company's future wins the right to 
purchase the shares in the spring. 

This year's crop of owner-operators 
has sea-to-sea flavor. Directors come 
fromTrail, B.C., St. John's, Nfld., and 
places in between. Their talents are 
equally diverse. Beverley Harper of 
Windsor, Ont., specializes in finance; 
Claire Violette of Perth Andover, N.B., 
does marketing; Robert Tock of St. 
John’s handles personnel and manage¬ 
ment; Robert La Rocque of Trail con¬ 
tributes accounting expertise and Bill 
Fullerton of Halifax covers several 
bases at once. Together, they help 
small businesses stay out of the red, 
put some on the road to greater profit¬ 
ability and give others the green light 
to launch new enterprises in Atlantic 
Canada. Most attractively, ABC does 
the job for far less than the amount 
professional consultants charge. 

If a couple of the directors do show 
up in jeans at ABC's office on Dal¬ 
housie campus, they talk as hard- 
nosed and business-oriented a game as 
you’re likely to hear in Atlantic 
Canada. Violette says, “You can't just 
feed back to people what they want to 
hear. If a businessman comes to us and 
says his product is not selling because 
he thinks his prices are too high, you 
can’t survey his competition and tell 
him he is being undercut in the market. 
He knows that already. You have to 
tell him more.” 

“More”can mean a full-scale study 


of consumer attitudes, product turn¬ 
over, advertising, production and how 
and where the product is sold. With 
the aid of computers and the vast 
research facilities at Dalhousie, the stu¬ 
dents do project evaluations, feasibility 
studies, regional economic and business 
surveys, opinion polls and motivational 
research. They offer venture capital 


assistance and financial planning, and 
design accounting, inventory and cash¬ 
flow systems. 

This summer, ABC helped a New 
Brunswick business decide to relocate 
in Newfoundland to take advantage of 
the coming oil boom. They did studies 
on entertaining and dining habits of 
customers for a proposed restaurant in 
Dartmouth. Federal and provincial 
governments have been steady cus¬ 
tomers too, especially for feasibility 
studies to see if businesses applying for 
assistance qualify. One firm of Los 
Angeles-based consulting economists 
asked ABC for a detailed survey of 
tourist accommodation in Nova Scotia. 
Maritime universities farm out expan¬ 
sion and feasibility studies and research 
to the student-run firm. Violette esti¬ 
mates ABC has about seven projects 
going at any one time. 

To ABC, “small” means any 
business with assets totalling less than 
$1 million. There are less than a dozen 
business consultant firms in the Atlan¬ 
tic region, none in Newfoundland. 


Violette says, “The market is definitely 
there, and largely untapped.” 

The biggest dilemma, Fullerton 
says, is the double problem of inventory 
control and high interest rates hitting 
Atlantic Canada’s small businesses. 
“We're swinging into a terribly 
depressed economy,” Violette says. 

But segments of small business are 
booming. One is the 
food and entertain- 
cment trade. Violette 
| thinks the worsening 
^economic slump 
may be ripening 
people's appetite for 
more public amuse¬ 
ment. But she credits 
the industry with be¬ 
coming far more 
sophisticated, too, in 
areas such as testing 
markets before tak- 
any capital 
plunges. Testing, she 
thinks, is especially 
vital for small busi¬ 
nesses which can’t 
afford to swallow 
their mistakes like larger firms. 

Somewhere in Violette's advice may 
lie the secret of ABC’s success. It can't 
afford mistakes either. The vitality of 
the firm depends on the energy of the 
students who invest their own money, 
summer vacations and spare time to 
make it thrive. How well they manage 
the company shows up on their job- 
hunting resumes. “There is no other 
job anywhere 1 could get that would 
give me the experience I'm getting 
here,” Violette says. “I might get a job 
with an accounting firm, but I would 
only be getting experience in account¬ 
ing. Here I’m learning so much more.” 

Past directors of the firm include 
several successful Atlantic business¬ 
men: Reginald MacAusland, a senior 
manager of L.E. Shaw Ltd., Halifax; 
Craig Robinson, at Lever Brothers, 
Toronto; Andy Chant, a Toronto law¬ 
yer; Ray Klapstein, a lawyer and pro¬ 
fessor at Dalhousie, and Keith Laws, a 
Halifax lawyer. Success may not be as 
simple as ABC, but the current direc¬ 
tors hope it helps. — Betsy Chambers 



Left to right, Tock, Harper, Fullerton, Violette, La Rocque 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF ENERGY IN CANADA. ONE OF A SERIES. 


WE CANADIANS PRODUCE 
MORE ENERGY THAN WE USE 




Surprised? 

Many Canadians are. 

It’s true that we import oil. Too much of it. 

We import coal, too. But read on: 

Last year Canadian exports of all forms of energy 
exceeded our imports by a cool 4 billion dollars. 
That’s $4,000,000,000. Nine zeros. 

Here’s how it breaks out. 

Oil. At prices decreed by others-prices that bear 
little resemblance to the real market conditions 
around the world - we had to import a net $500 
million in petroleum and petroleum products last 
year. That’s half the 1977 and 1978 figures but it’s 
too high and it’s growing. (There’s a lesson there: 
get off foreign oil! We’ll return to that subject.) 

Natural Gas. No shortage. Recent Canadian 
discoveries far exceed what we need right now and 
in the foreseeable future. So we export the surplus 
and last year that earned Canada $2.9 billion — 
$2,900,000,000. 

Electricity. Exports of about three-quarters 
of a billion dollars last year. We have excess 
hydro-electric capacity - notably in Quebec and 
in Manitoba. 

Coal. Net imports last year were close to $200 


million-a little higher than usual. Now, why is a 
country like Canada still in a situation like that? It’s 
partly a geographical problem. Most of Canada’s 
coal is mined and used in the West. (Fact: Alberta 
with all that oil and gas generates 70% of its 
electricity by burning coal.) In the East, much of 
the demand for metallurgical coal (for blast 
furnaces) and thermal coal (for electrical 
generating stations) comes from the Appalachian 
region of the United States, though western and 
some Cape Breton coal is now displacing some of 
those imports. Remember that we in Canada turned 
away from coal when oil was cheap. It’s tougher to 
crank up than to wind down. But the crank-up has 
started, by the year 2000 we’ll be producing two to 
three times as much coal as now. And soon we’ll be 
a net exporter. 

Uranium. We’re among the world’s best at 
finding and refining uranium. Our established 
reserves are not the biggest but they’re large by any 
standards. The value of our uranium exports rose 
eight-fold in the last five years to almost $1 billion 
last year. 

The fact remains: on balance we in Canada 
produce more energy than we consume. We are net 
suppliers of energy to the world, not net 


Our biggest supply problem: those net imports 
of foreign oil and oil products. (Keep in mind that 
net imports suggests that we export some of these 
products. Example: we now export two-thirds of 
the propane produced in Canada.) 

The objective is to displace those petroleum 
imports. And the signs are good we can do it-and 
do it, moreover, in this decade. 

How? 

By substituting. Get homes, industries, buildings 
off oil and on to natural gas, electricity, and other 
forms of energy (including wood and solar) 
wherever we can. 

By efficient use of our resources-eliminating 
waste, making better use of what w tdo have. 
(Example: re-refining or “upgrading” of residual 
oil, as described in the first ad in this series.) 

By conservation. Above all, by conservation. 

It’s the best energy investment we can make. 

Future ads in this series from Energy, Mines & 
Resources Canada will review some of our major 
conservation programs and how they work. 
















Both These 
Toilets are 
Frozen 


Government and CSA Approved 


Only HUMUS* will Work Again 


The HUMUS’ Toilet is the way to avoid the time- 
consuming business of Winter preparation and 
the threat of freeze damage to toilet plumbing 
and fixtures. 

Conventional flush toilets can be irreparably 
damaged by freeze-ups. The HUMUS' Toilet has 
no plumbing. It can’t be damaged by freezing. 

And that’s only one of the benefits! 

• self-contained — requires no chemicals, no 
water and no plumbing 

• easy to install and maintain 

• speeds up natural composting through the 
electrical control of dehumidification 

and temperature 

• effectively extends the life of any septic 
tank system by relieving it of up to 40°o of 
usual demands 

• odour-free system quickly turns human waste 
into environmentally-safe. enriched soil 



Residential Model H-IO Vacation Home Model H-5 


HUMUS*...makes sense 

A Canadian-built product from 

Jf Future Systems Sales 

P.O. Box 606 
550 Windmill Rd. 
(902)463-5516 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

* TM There is only one HUMUS* TOILET 


Health 

In Pictou County, 
alcoholics take the 
RAMP back into society 


A former priest builds a business with a purpose: He gives 
recovering alcoholics a chance to prove themselves again 


W hen Kevin MacPherson joined 
the Nova Scotia Commission 
on Drug Dependency six years 
ago, he was a priest with a mission—to 
establish a program enabling alcoholics 
to work their way profitably back into 
society. The result is a wood-products 
enterprise called RAMP, an acronym 
for Rehabilitation of Alcoholic Man¬ 
power in Pictou County. Mission 
accomplished? “Not half likely,"’ says 
MacPherson, now field representative 
for the North Shore Drug Dependency 
Program in Pictou. “We need at least a 
hundred more RAMPs throughout 
the country.” He could get his wish. 
People who work with the addicted 
have come from as far away as Regina 
to look at RAMP’s program. Many 
went home to consider setting up pro¬ 
jects in their own communities. 

RAMP lies on 117 acres of lush 
land in Lyons Brook, outside Pictou. 
Alcoholics work their way toward 
recovery making crates for the fishing 
and mining industries. Last year com¬ 
panies in the Atlantic provinces bought 
$200,000 worth of their products. 
RAMP’s board of directors affection¬ 


ately accuses MacPherson of being a 
“wheeler-dealer schemer,” he says. But 
he contends the people really respon¬ 
sible for RAMP’s success are the 
recovering alcoholics. They work at 
RAMP from 8 to 4:30 each weekday, 
earning 50 cents an hour above the 
minimum wage, going home when 
they finish. “Given the opportunity to 
reorganize their lives, they have as¬ 
tounded us with their willingness to 
work and form a useful part of society 
again,” MacPherson says. 

Although Lyons Brook residents 
worried about the prospect of an alco¬ 
holic treatment centre in their com¬ 
munity, MacPherson and Warren 
Chipman, production manager at 
RAMP, held a two-hour session for 
the community in April, 1979, and 
outlined their ideas and motives. “We 
asked for an opportunity to show them 
our boys would be good neighbors, 
and it worked like a fairy tale,” Mac¬ 
Pherson says. Chipman, a Middleton, 
N.S., native who’s also fought 
alcoholism, says he has yet to see a 
tlare-up among the men. 

MacPherson considers most drug- 



MacPherson and RAMP worker: A chance to reorganize lives 
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WANTED 


Individuals who can 
make a serious 
commitment to a 
young girl in a one 
to one situation. 

Volunteers who are 
more than volunteers; 
half of a team, part 
of a life! 


Reward: 

All you put into it; 
possibly more. 


Big 

Sisters 

Find us in the white pages. 
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Nikon FE. 

Nikon quality...automatically. 



Now, with the new Nikon FE, you get all the benefits of the 
world's finest 35mm compact camera...auto¬ 
matically. It has all the superb Nikon quality 
and craftsmanship, in an easy-to-use 
compact With the FE you just frame your 
picture, focus and shoot, and you'll get a 
perfect exposure automatically. 

With the MD-1 2 motor drive attached, 
you can capture an entire sequence of 
stunning action shots automatically. And 
with the SB-10 electronic strobe, you'll 
get problem-free flash exposures every 
time...automatically. 

As an added Nikon feature, with just a 
flick of a button, your Nikon FE quickly 
becomes a semi-automatic camera, so 
you can add your own degree of creativity 
to your photography. 

OPTIONAL ACCESSORIES: 

Nikon FE Camera Case $34 
Nikon Protective Lens Filter $18 
Nikon SB-10 Auto-Flash $119 
Nikon MD-1 2 Motor Drive $299 


$379 

FE Chrome w/5( 

Cateand-^Uosk/t 


list $687 

FE Chrome w/50mm FI 8E Lens 


PHONE US DIRECT! 

1 -(902) 895-8436/895-2844 

HOW TO ORDER: Phone giving Chargex or 
MasterCharge information. Or mail certified 
cheque or money order Orders shipped same 
day, most cases Charges for next-day bus 
delivery to most parts of Maritimes, $2—$7. 
Please add $4 for parcel post. 


Photographic Ltd. 

56 Esplanade, Truro, N.S. B2N 2K3 



CARSAND-MOSHER 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 



Member: Professional Photographers 
Association of Canada; Maritime 
Professional Photographers Association. 


HOYT’S 
PUTS 
FAMILIES 
FIRST! 




When it comes to mov¬ 
ing, Hoyt’s puts families 
first! Dad’s favorite chair, 

Mom’s fine china, the twins’ 
dolls, even Fido’s dish...all get ten¬ 
der loving care. Call Hoyt’s for your next move 




MOVING AND STORAGE LTD. VanLines 


Moving Maritimers Across The Hall or Across The Continent for Three Generations 

HALIFAX, N.S., 453-4490 MIDDLETON, 825-6434 
CHATHAM-NEWCASTLE, 622-4268 FREDERICTON, 455-7380 SAINT JOHN, 657-3861 


treatment programs stifling for the 
individual alcoholic. He operates by 
friendly persuasion, “recommending" 
action and leaving the follow-through 
to the alcoholics themselves. “Alcohol¬ 
ics are sensitive souls; I have yet to 
meet one without potential," he says. 

The son of a New Waterford, N.S., 
coal miner, MacPherson went to Saint 
Mary's University in 1954, took his BA 
in arts to Holy Heart Seminary in 
Halifax, and was ordained to the priest¬ 
hood in 1961. For the next seven years 
he served several Halifax parishes but 
found his niche when he went to Peru 
as a missionary in 1968. He worked in 
a slum in the city of Chiclayo, where 
40,000 people crammed into one square 
mile. “The poverty was terrible, relieved 
only by alcohol. That's when I became 
interested in the drug environment." 

When he returned to Halifax in 
1974, he started working with the 
Nova Scotia Commission on Drug 
Dependency, and decided to become a 
layman. “It was a matter of being able 
to do my work more effectively. When 
1 was applying for dispensation in 
Halifax 1 told Archbishop James Hayes 
that I was happy going into the priest¬ 
hood and wanted to leave happy. My 
14 years as an active priest colored my 
perspective, and I have no regrets." 

When he isn't at RAMP, where his 
official title is secretary to the board, 
MacPherson logs roughly 15,000 miles 
a year in his regular job as a field 
worker for the Pictou drug centre 
where about 5,000 addicts have been 
treated (“detoxed") since he moved 
into the building in 1977. Patients 
enter the centre voluntarily and leave 
when they want to. First, they're 
“brought down" from the chemical 
(alcohol is the chief offender, followed 
by tranquillizers and marijuana) then 
encouraged to eat. The food—lots of 
protein—is good and plentiful. There 
are 17 beds for the three-to-five days 
normally required to neutralize the 
drug. Physical rehabilitation—which 
may mean little more than prowling 
aisles, at first—follows. Later, trained 
social workers may begin longer-term 
treatment. 

“Alcohol fills a void," MacPherson 
says, “but a change in lifestyle fills a 
void in the second place." Most experts 
agree that it takes about five years for 
an alcoholic to achieve such a change 
in lifestyle, and the prospect of five dry 
years is like tomorrow for a butterfly. 
But it is the only way back. “When you 
consider that the typical alcoholic is 
35, has 2.5 kids, owns his own house, 
has two cars and is accepted by society, 
the only other route is down." 

— Dan McCarron 
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Chatelaine Cover Art 



Six beautiful 11 "x 14 " 
magazine cover lithographs 
ready for framing. 

In the late 20’s and early 30’s, Chatelaine 
magazine commissioned some of the most 
memorable examples of the period’s magazine 
cover art. We have selected six of the most 
elegant of these “Art Nouveau’’ and “Art Deco’’ 
covers for presentation in portfolio form. 
Printed in brilliant colour on special blank- 
backed paper, these beautiful lithographs are 
the ideal thing for collectors of 1920’s and 
1930’s memorabilia. Perfect for gift-giving or 
home display, they are interleaved in a 
handsome vellum-paged portfolio, and can be 
quickly removed for matting and framing 
yourself. By themselves, or better as a 
grouping, they provide an enchanting solution 
to decorating problems, for you or your 
friends. 

Send Now! Only $14.95 

(including postage & handling) 


A Magasine for Canadian Women 


February 


f ame 


Chatelaine Cover Art Collection ~ 

481 University Avenue Toronto, Ontario M5W 1A7 

Enclose cheque or money order payable to Chatelaine Cover Art, or use 
Mastercharge/Visa (Chargex). Sorry no cash. 

I enclose $_($14.95 each) for_Chatelaine Cover Art 

portfolios. Ontario residents, please add 7 % sales tax ($1.05). Allow 
approximately 3 weeks for delivery. 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal Code. 


Province: 


Mastercharge 


Charge to my Visa (Chargex) 


Account No. 


Signature 
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uiSpposed.” These lofty sentiments, 
hmvever, come about as close to reali¬ 
zation as the human rights guarantees 
in the constitution of the Soviet Union. 
For anyone who grasps the importance 
of good newspapers to regional well¬ 
being, the tragedy in this situation lies 
in the fact that Halifax’s morning 


progress and development and are 
dedicated to the service of the people 
that no good cause shall lack a cham¬ 
pion and that wrong shall not thrive 
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The decline ana gi 
of the Halifax Herali 


A one-time Herald editorial writer and long-time Herald-watcher traces 
the editorial degeneration of “Two of Canadas Great Newspapers . 

The fault, he finds, is in the room at the top 


By Harry Flemming 
he Halifax Herald Ltd. claims the 
two daily newspapers it publishes 
stand for the Atlantic provinces’ 






























ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1890 


Good taste and outstanding quality... 
these are the reasons for Rothmans success 
throughout the world. 

The best tobacco money can buy 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked- 
avoid inhaling. Average per cigarette-“Tar” 16 mg.Nic.0.9 mg. 
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One of the 
Finest Collections 
on this Continent 

If you are even mildly 
interested in Antiques, 
you owe yourself a 
visit to Sweeny’s. 
Lookers are welcome. 

OPEN HOURS May 1st to Dec. 23rd 
10 a m. to 5:30 p.m. — 7 days a week 

Phone (902) 624-8424 Mahone Bay, N.S. 
50 miles from Halifax down beautiful South Shore 


Bresfoen 

(Mimes! 


A Season of Great 
Exhibitions, 1980/81 


Robert Annand, Oct. 9th 25th 
Henry Moore, Nov. 1st. 25th 


It takes Art 

to make a home great 

1539 Birmingham Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2J6 

Tel: (902) 429-0002 
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Fond farewellfor^GvgenMother 



Chronicle- Herald and afternoon Mail- 
Star (combined circulation, 125,000) 
are easily the biggest newspapers in all 
Atlantic Canada. 

They are simply bad. Their report¬ 
ing is spotty at best, shallow as a rule. 
Their editing is a joke. Their editorial 
policy consists of turning a blind eye to 
the important, a microscope on the 
trivial. They preserve their layout in 
the formaldehyde of their publisher's 
prejudices. 

The Senate Special Committee on 
Mass Media decided a decade ago that 
the Herald was guilty of “uncaring, 
lazy journalism," that “there is prob¬ 
ably no large Canadian city that is so 
badly served by its newspapers [as 
Halifax],"and that “no news organiza¬ 
tion in the country...has grown so 
indifferent to the needs of its readers." 
This denunciation did not inspire the 
Herald to pull up its two ludicrously 
sagging socks. As the Seventies pro¬ 
gressed, they got even worse. The gaffs 
that get by the deskmen are worthy of 
Mrs. Malaprop or Archie Bunker: A 
reviewer described “Mood Indigo" as 
“Duke Ellington's jazz classic ‘Move 
Into Go.'" In another story, room- 
and-pillar coal mining became “roman 
pillar-type mining." The Herald has 
spelled cattle with a “k" and, in one 
sentence , rendered the name of Briga¬ 


This article is a condensation of a 
chapter from Canadian Newspapers: 
The Inside Story, to he published this 
fall by Hurtig Publishers, price $14.95. 


dier-General George Piercey as 
“Peircy"and “Peircey." If the sentence 
had been any longer it might have 
come out “Piracy." 

But the Herald isn't uncaring and 
lazy about everything. It cares deeply 
about God, Queen and highway safety. 
In the mid-Sixties it had two Baptist 
and one United Church ministers on 
staff and, even now, the papers run a 
'“contributed" religious editorial every 
Saturday, a weekly column by a 
Catholic monsignor, and every reli¬ 
gious handout that comes their way. 
Once considered anti-Catholic, the 
papers are now firmly ecumenical. 

Royalty does even better than God. 
During the June '79 visit to Halifax of 
the Queen Mother, the papers carried 
out one of the greatest sustained orgies 
of affection ever lavished in what they 
would fondly describe as a “British 
Dominion." 

While OPEC was meeting to 
raise the price of oil, while then 
Prime Minister Joe Clark and the 
heads of government of six other indus¬ 
trialized nations sat down in Tokyo to 
discuss the latest energy crisis, while 
Vietnamese boat people made head¬ 
lines around the world, while SALT II 
came under withering fire in the U.S. 
Senate—during all this. The Chronicle- 
Herald and The Mail-Star ran nine 
consecutive issues with eight-column, 
84-point, front-page banner lines on 
the Queen Mother's visit. They began 
with “Metro ready for Queen Mother" 
and ended with “Fond farewell for 
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♦ CHEVY♦ CHEVETTE • 



LAIN OR FANCY 
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W STEP AHEAD NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT. 

All dressed up or as informal as you please. In its standard form the Chevy 
^ ^ Chevette gives you great value with its base equipment. Dress up 
Chevette and you’ve got yourself one very special little car.. .two-toned, chromed, 
roof-racked and ready to roll. See your Chevy dealer for the many ways you can 
dress up Chevette. Then watch the heads turn. Chevy Chevette... plain or fancy, we 
think it’s one of the best deals in town. Based on Transport Canada approved test 
methods, standard equipped 1981 Chevette’s fuel economy rating for combined city 
and highway is 40 MPG (7.1 L/100 km)* 

Lease or buy a new Chevette at your Chevrolet dealer today. 


OLDSMQBILE 


*Remember, these fuel consumption economy figures are estimates. The actual results you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your vehicles condition and optional equipment. 





















And you could win 
two big weeks in Hawaii 


Somebody s going to bask on a faraway 
beach and sip tropical fruit punches. It might as 
well be you. Because Central and Eastern Trust 
is offering two weeks for two in Hawaii plus 
$500 in pocket money. 

It’s a big prize to celebrate a big event. 
We re the first trust company in Canada to offer 
VISA. 

Come in and apply for it. Once your appli¬ 
cation is approved you’re automatically in the 
draw. Good luck. «HNK 


tenuous, questionable claim to distinc¬ 
tion. The Morning Chronicle was 
founded in 1844 by Howe and William 
Annand as a tri-weekly. Shortly before 
1867, it became an anti-Confederation 
daily owned by Annand, premier of 
Nova Scotia from 1867 to 1875, who 
had purchased the interests of Howe, 
his political associate. Annand con¬ 
tinued to publish The Novascotian in 
conjunction with the Chronicle. The 
Morning Herald was established in 
1875 by a group of prominent Nova 
Scotian Conservatives. Although a 
number of afternoon papers came and 
went during these years, from 1875 to 
1948 the Herald and the Chronicle had 
the morning field to themselves. 

T he modern (or at least medieval) 
history of the papers began in 1920 
when W. H. Dennis inherited a majority 
interest in the Halifax Herald on the 
death of his uncle, Tory Senator 
William Dennis. Under the nephew 
(soon to become a Tory senator him¬ 
self), the morning Herald and after¬ 
noon Mail prospered at the expense of 
their rivals, the morning Chronicle 
and afternoon Star. Since the Tories 
held office in Nova Scotia for only 
eight years between 1900 and 1956, it 
was a tribute to Dennis’s ability that he 
consistently beat the Liberal press. 

F.B. McCurdy, millionaire owner 
of the Chronicle , threw in the towel in 
1948. Herald lawyer Gordon McL. 
Daley had engineered the takeover 
deal. Carried out in secrecy, it ensured 
that everyone won—except Chronicle 
staff and the reading public. McCurdy 
got out from under losses of $ 150,000 a 
year, and walked away with $2 million. 
Dennis gained a newspaper monopoly 
in the growing Halifax area as well as 
the entire province. The “new” papers 
took on a handful of the old Chronicle's 
staff; the rest were fired without 
severance pay. 

After suffering several strokes, 
Dennis increasingly entrusted his 
papers to Gordon Daley, managing 
editor R.J. Rankin, board chairman 
A.W. Robb, editor-in-chief Edgar 
Kelley and ad manager Martin Living¬ 
ston. When Dennis died in 1954, how¬ 
ever, it was his 26-year-old son, 
Graham William Dennis, who got the 
lion’s share of the papers and became 
their publisher. 

The son was not cut from the same 
cloth as the father. The senator was a 
hard-driving man who summoned 
employees by whistling at them; the 
son was painfully shy and treated 
everyone with elaborate politeness. He 
insisted male staff first-name him while 
he called them, regardless of age, “old 
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Queen Mother.” Front-page editorials, 
scores of stories, oceans of photos, and 
the obligatory, suitable-for-framing 
portrait also gave some idea of the 
papers’ devotion to the monarchy. 
Moreover, the Herald decked out its 
own building with 21 Union Jacks and 
12 each of the Nova Scotian and 
Canadian flags, and then ran a color 
photograph of its flag-bedizened self 
in both papers. (The garish flag display 
was repeated this year, on Victoria 
Day and Dominion Day.) 

But if the Herald lathers the 


monarchy with love, it vents its spleen 
on those who don’t take safety as 
seriously as they should. Four days 
before the ’79 federal election, when 
most Canadian papers were telling 
readers how to vote, the Halifax dailies 
carried a front-page, 500-word editorial 
decrying Nova Scotians’ “dreadful” 
highway safety record. 

The Chronicle Herald and The 
Mail-Star proudly trace their ancestry 
back to The Novascotian , the paper 
founded in 1824 by the great journal¬ 
ist-politician Joseph Howe. It’s a 




Tf CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
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Effective 

Chimney Fire Protection 



Clean Chimneys 
are Safe Chimneys 

Safe-T-Flue rids 
chimneys of dangerous 
buildups of creosote 
and soot, the cause of 
over 50,000 reported 
chimney fires in North 
America each year. 



Webster Industries 

P 0. Box 1169, Saint John, 

New Brunswick, Canada E2L 4E6 


Safe-T-Flue and regular 
chimney maintenance 
will protect your home 
from chimney fires. 

Easy to use 
Fast and Safe 

When Safe-T-Flue is sprinkled 
on wood fires as directed, its 
hard working catalytic gases 
are carried up the chimney to 
break down creosote deposits. 
Safe-T-Flue is non-toxic, 
non-corrosive, non-flamable 
and non-polluting. It's 
completely safe to handle. 










‘'Keep warm 
this winter 
with w6od 



With Forced Air System 
v_x 

Atlantic Canada could be facing a 
long, cold winter. The problem of 
continually rising costs of heating 
oil could be compounded by critical 
shortages. And so there will be an 
increased demand for quality wood 
stoves. Which means that Lakewood 
stoves could also be in short supply. 
So make your decision now. There 
are 6 Lakewood stove models to 
choose from. Including the new 
“Unicorn,” designed to turn an 
existing masonry Fireplace into an 
efficient heating system. This winter, 
don’t be left in the cold. See your 
local Lakewood dealer, now. 


LAKEWOOD 
'STOVES 

Built to last in Atlantic Canada 


See your local Lakewood Dealer 

FREDERICTON, N.B. 

Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Road (506) 455-8107 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
Alternate Heating Ltd. 

621 Rothesay E (506) 696-2321 


OROMOCTO, N.B. 

Roblynn Building Supplies 
Restigouche Road (506) 357-8485 


DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

Country Stove Store 
101 Main (902) 435-1658 
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lag-bedecked Herald building welcomes royalty: A lather of love 


man” or “sir.” 

Among the executives, Daley 
quickly won the power struggle. He 
was a canny, white-haired corporation 
lawyer who’d been acting as full-time 
chairman of the company since the 
senator’s death. As long as he was able 
to guide young Dennis, the papers 
could never justify their boast of being 
“Two of Canada’s Great Newspapers,” 
but neither could they sink to the 
depths they did following Daley’s 
decline in health in the early Sixties. 

I joined the Herald in mid-1959 as 
a reporter, photographer and ad sales¬ 
man in the Truro bureau, but my 
career as an editorial writer didn’t 
begin until late ’61. Dealing mainly 
with Daley I got along swimmingly for 
a time, even being promised a spot on 
the board. 1 was well paid, and my 
paternalistic employers got me a second 
mortgage at 6 l />% from a Dennis sub¬ 
sidiary. (When I found the company 
followed the legal but unfair practice 
of using the Herald pension plan to 
provide cut-rate mortgages for the 
favored few, 1 complained; such be¬ 
havior didn’t jibe with Dennis's cult of 
loyalty and did nothing to advance my 
relationship with him.) 

Daley was ever the cautious cor¬ 
poration lawyer; he once changed one 
of my editorials because I had “libelled 
Nikita Khrushchev.” But the Herald 
still had experienced reporters and 
good editors, and life there was pleasant 
enough. For a while. An early storm 
sign came during the 1962 federal 
election. The Herald’s practice was— 
and is—to allot election coverage by 
the inch: Equal amounts and equal 
play for the Conservatives and Liberals, 
lesser play for the New Democrats. 
Since Liberal leader Lester Pearson 
got main-line treatment after his major 
campaign appearance in Halifax, night 
news editor Dave Betts got the word 
that evening that Dennis had ordered. 


“Tonight the Conservatives get the red 
line.” 

This seemed fair enough. Trade 
and Commerce Minister George Hees 
was speaking that night only 30 miles 
from Halifax. But Hees delivered the 
identical speech he’d given the night 
before in Moncton, and the Herald 
had already given it prominent 
coverage. Executive editor Frank 
Doyle told Betts to main-line the Hees 
speech anyway. Betts quit. 

As for myself, I respected the Con¬ 
servative political leanings of both 
Dennis and Daley, but I knew Dennis 
saw me as “the Liberal editorial writer.” 
After the calling of the 1963 provincial 
election I therefore suggested that since 
the Liberals had reached their nadir 
under Earl Urquhart, this might be the 
time to endorse Premier Robert Stan¬ 
field and the Conservatives. Daley had 
already told us editorial writers, “Now 
that the election is on, there’ll be no 
more political editorials in keeping 
with our long-standing policy of poli¬ 
tical independence.” Nevertheless, I 
offered to write the endorsement of 
Stanfield myself, partly to prove my 
“loyalty” and partly to see if I could get 
the Herald, just this once, to reverse its 
head-in-the-sand policy. I failed. To 
this day, the editorial pages of The 
Chronicle-Herald and The Mail-Star 
have never endorsed any candidate or 
party at any level of government in any 
election. 

My final rupture with Dennis came 
in ’65. He ordered me to write anti- 
Quebec editorials, and I refused. 
Dennis prided himself on being an 
amateur historian, but his under¬ 
standing of Canadian history was 
narrow: The Plains of Abraham settled 
everything, or should have. My refusal 
to air his sentiments led to my banish¬ 
ment from the morning editorial meet¬ 
ings for six months. I got the word 
from another editorial writer; when 
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60,000 Canadians 
share an interest 
in our company 



NOVA 

AN ALBERTA 

CORPORATION .. .for all of Canada. 


NFMM-1 


NOVA 

is our new name. 


PIPELINE DEVELOPMENT 


PETROCHEMICALS 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line has been 
active in Canadian energy for 
over a quarter century. Now, to 
reflect our broadened base of 
operations, we have chosen a new 
name. It is NOVA, AN ALBERTA 
CORPORATION. For all of our 
current and future shareholders 
... a new name and a new step 
forward. 

These components represent 
NOVA’s various divisions. The cube 
assembled represents NOVA’s 
unique way of putting them all 
together into a creative, flexible 
company. NOVA...a bright, bold 
force for the Canadian future. 


MANUFACTURING 


GAS TRANSMISSION 


RESEARCH 



Post Office Box 2535, Calgary, Alberta, CanadaT2P 2N6 
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firings, demotions and other un¬ 
pleasant confrontations are in order, 
Dennis always delegates the task to an 
underling. 

Another noteworthy incident took 
place just before 1 left. In a story I 
freelanced to The Globe and Mail , I 
said there were doubts about the future 
of Deuterium of Canada Ltd., the 
heavy water plant that was then under 
construction at Glace Bay. The piece 
inspired Premier Stanfield to denounce 
me in the legislature and his rebuke 
threw Herald management into a flap. 


Not only did they regard Stanfield as a 
latter-day saint, but they also had a 
policy (as Dennis himself had once 
explained to me) of giving “indepen¬ 
dent support to the government in 
power.” My story had not even run in 
the Herald papers, but to make right 
my slight to the premier, another edi¬ 
torial writer got the job of writing “a 
nice editorial about Mr. Stanfield.” 

The decline of the Herald continued 
after I left. Increasingly, managing 
editors became ciphers for Dennis. He 
had to approve every hiring, every 


firing. Dennis’s suspicion of anyone 
who had worked on television or for 
an “U pper Canadian” newspaper grew 
stronger; such people might harbor 
dangerous ideas or hold union cards. 
Despite high salaries, experienced staff 
kept resigning, to be replaced by 
promising but untrained juniors; as 
the replacements quit, their replace¬ 
ments proved to be equally untrained 
but usually less promising. 

Perhaps it was symbolic that 1969 
was the year of both Gordon Daley’s 
death and Bill Smith’s arrival. Smith 
would climb further and faster than 
any other editorial employee in the 
history of the Herald. When it hired 
him from the Saint John Telegraph - 
Journal , he gave few signs of becoming 
other than what he was—a middle- 
aged deskman. Then he started to 
write think-pieces that were triple 
travesties of Hemingway, Westbrook 
Pegler and Eric Hoffer. Heused Milton 
Friedman’s line “There’s no such thing 
as a free lunch” so often that, had 
anyone been listening, it might have 
taken on the force of “Carthage must 
be destroyed.” 

For Dennis, Smith was apparently 
the realization of a dream: A journalist 
who had the convictions of Dennis’s 
own prejudices; a man whose patina of 
learning enabled him to quote the 
Code of Hammurabi to solve the ills of 
the 20th century; a man who could 
smite hip and thigh “them” and “those 
who say” but never come to grips with 
real issues and thereby offend real 
people. 

Soon Smith was heading a state- 
within-a-state. His troops swore 
allegiance only to him while the foot 
soldiers of the Wehrmacht reported to 
the managing editor. The tenure of 
managing editors, never solid since 
Dennis’s assumption of full control, 
became even more shaky. First, Alvin 
(Doc) Savage was “promoted”to execu¬ 
tive editor and sent on a round of 
boondock reporting assignments; then, 
at age 56, Savage’s “retirement” was 
“accepted with regret.” His successor, 
Jack Regan, was sent on a spurious 
trip to the United States to line up 
syndicate clients for Herald material 
(it was laughable to think that anyone 
would want it). Returning from his 
fruitless quest, Regan found Smith in 
his office and himself fired. 

Firings became a new feature of 
Herald life. Previously, employees who 
had outlived their usefulness (like me) 
had quietly got the word they could 
expect no more raises and it might be 
better if they thought of moving along, 
or they disappeared in some comfort¬ 
able pigeonhole. No longer. The Herald 
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Success Story No. 13 


Naldo Senechal, Sales Representative Weldon Valdron, Coal Foreman 

CN Rail, Edmundston New Brunswick Power, Dalhousie 


Saving energy. 

By switching from oil to coal, New Brunswick Power 
at Dalhousie, New Brunswick saves energy. And by relying on 
CN Rail to deliver it in carloads direct from the mines 
to their generating plant, they save even more energy. 
Result: Dependable electric power for Atlantic 
Canada at a reasonable cost. 

CNRAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business” 



The name is standard.The guarantee is special. 


Come to Standard and 
everything is guaranteed. 

Auto glass has a ninety- 
day guarantee against faulty 
material. 

Vinyl tops and convertible 
tops carry a one-year guaran¬ 
tee against faulty materials. 

Auto upholstery is guar¬ 
anteed all new materials 
throughout. 

Sealant gets a lifetime 


guarantee during your owner¬ 
ship of the vehicle, with the 
only exception being leaking 
due to body deterioration 
and/or rust. 

Naturally, our Workman¬ 
ship is unconditionally guaran¬ 
teed. Period. 



^kndard 
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AUTO GLASS 


The Glassmen of Canada 


Service centres throughout Atlantic Canada 
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now sacked three former Ottawa 
correspondents. Lesser lights got the 
can, too. The newsroom atmosphere 
was poisonous. In addition to those 
fired outright, at least five other senior 
reporters either quit in frustration or 
got their walking papers after refusing 
mickey mouse jobs. By now. Smith 
was editor and a director of the com¬ 
pany, answerable only to Dennis. 

S omething had to give and, in 
November 1977, it did. The Herald’s 
International Typographical Union 
production staff, annoyed by the poor 
quality of copy reaching the composing 
room, called in ITU representative 
Bob Earles to talk with editorial staf¬ 
fers. He found a receptive audience. 
Within three days, 34 of the 70-plus 
editorial staff had signed union cards. 
By Monday, Nov. 25, management 
knew what was afoot, and the following 
day, six editors and four reporters 
were summoned individually into 
Smith’s office and fired. All but one 
had signed union cards. 

The ITU promptly filed a complaint 
with the Labor Relations Board and 
applied for certification. The vote 
occurred Dec. 2 but the ballots weren’t 
to be counted until the Labor Relations 
Board ruled on the appropriateness of 
the bargaining unit and the unfair 
practices complaint. 

The union won a couple of battles 
but lost the war. The Herald’s high- 
paid lawyers (their fees were said to 
have been more than $ 125,000) dragged 
out the hearings before the Labor 
Relations Board, and neither the union 
nor the in-limbo fired employees could 
afford the delays. Moreover, Dennis 
quietly demoted Smith from editor to 
executive editor, and thereby eli¬ 
minated the employees’ main grievance. 
When the company offered to reinstate 
the 10 who had been fired, seven 
returned to work. Then, in June, came 
the shocker for the ITU. The vote was 
49 opposed to the union and only 24 in 
favor, 10 fewer than had signed union 
cards. 

All that was left was to dispose of 
the unfair labor practices charge. The 
paper promptly settled. Five of those 
fired in November got amounts that 
varied between $4,200 and $17,000—a 
total of roughly $50,000. The whole 
affair cost the paper about. $200,000. 
Peace of a sort had returned to the 
Herald. Beaming and passing out 
cigars, Dennis made one of his periodic 
visits to the newsroom. Shaking several 
hands twice in his happiness, he ex¬ 
horted the troops, “Let’s make a better 
Herald for Nova Scotia.” Fitting words 
for a publisher whose editorial pages 
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NOW OPEN 

in time for Christmas 
a unique new toy shop 
in Historic Properties. 

Pascals features stuffed toys 
by STEIFF, famous BROCKLIN 
wooden toys and musical instruments 
and locally produced stuffed animals 
from ROCKINGHORSE CRAFTS 

Historic Properties Halifax, N.S. 




Success Story No. 14 


Gord Cahill, Manager, Sales & Production Coordination 
National Sea Products Ltd., Halifax 


Bob Bell, Sales & Services Officer 
CN Rail, Halifax 


Netting a big one. 

Canada’s largest fish processor, National Sea Products Ltd., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia relies on CN Rail to handle 
distribution of their frozen fish. From their plant in Lunenberg, 
the fish moves in refrigerated trailers to markets in 
Western Canada. Result: Steady supply of nutritious 
products for consumers across Canada. 

CJNJRAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 



PARTY TRAYS 
MADETOORDER 


OUR DELI COUNTER <( 
features: (j 

50 Types of Meat S 
65 Types of Cheese 
Home-Made Dips (| 
(Made To Order) ^ 
Breadsticks, Crackers A 
Coffee Ground Fresh ! 
Imported Delicacies \ 



The Moorings Dining Room 

A delightful Maritime Menu of 
Seafoods and Chowder 


Skipper’s Lounge 
Tie up with us awnile 


Jhe floorings 

Dining Room & Skiper’s Lounge 

1658 Bedford Hwy., Bedford Place. Bedford. N.S. (902) 835-3030 
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Harry I. Mathers Jr., Managing Director Glen M. Demond, Sales Representative 

I.H. Mathers & Son Ltd., Halifax CN Rail, Halifax 


Smooth sailing. 

As port agents for Hoegh Line, I.H. Mathers & Son Ltd., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia handles cargo from all over the world. 
And CN Rail helps by providing dockside trackage 
and special steamship/rail summer rates. Result: Speedy, 
direct movement of goods to customers in Canada 
and the U.S., at competitive rates. 

CNRAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 


We can put you in business 



(You can see we have a great system!) 


When you need a new building—plant, ware¬ 
house, store, office—call us first. You get 
exactly what you need, because we're with 
you all the way; from initial planning to 
final construction. Discover why so many 
companies choose the proven combination 
of Lindsay experience and service, and the 
Armco Building System. Call us today: 
( 902 ) 463-5000 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS DEVELOPERS 


unnY 


JOUUO 

ENTERPRISES LTD 


22 Fielding Avenue, 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B3B 1E2 


ARMCO 

V 

Authorized 

dealer 
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conclude each day with the boxed 
challenge, “What will vow do today for 
Nova Scotia?” 

S mith, in the meantime, had gone. 

His brief time at the top was an 
aberration, a temporary disruption in 
the Herald’s long drift into somnolence. 
Instead of the fear he inspired, there is 
now a lethargy born of the knowledge 
that no one’s in charge and no one 
gives a damn. Still, Smith’s dissonance 
lingers on. A former staffer told me, 
“The place will never be the same 
again. No horseplay, no open grousing, 
no loud talk, no papers on the floor. 
Nothing that makes a newsroom a 
newsroom.” Company finks are still 
feared. 

Dennis’s current bad news bearer is 
Fred Mounce, 49. An accountant by 
training, he’s been with the Herald 26 
years and, as company president, is the 
publisher’s right-hand man. Mounce is 
as pleasant a hatchet man as any 
prospective decapitee could desire. 
Dennis leans on him heavily. 

The Herald’s reputation among 
what might loosely be called the intelli¬ 
gentsia is about as high as that of 
Yasser Arafat at a Zionist picnic. In 
Halifax’s university community, it is, 
as one professor puts it, “a staple of 
cocktail party conversation. ” The ques¬ 
tions are as naive as the concern is 
sincere: “Why is the Herald so bad? 
What can be done about it? Why 
doesn’t someone start a competing 
paper?” 

Without going into the economics 
of competing against an established 
newspaper monopoly, it’s safe to say 
the Herald’s position is impregnable. 
Except for R.B. Cameron. At 61, 
Cameron is a legendary figure. A pro¬ 
fane, cigar-chomping, whisky-drink¬ 
ing engineer, he made a fortune in 
contracting and steel fabricating 
businesses before turning his attention 
to publishing in 1977. Within weeks, 
he purchased Kentville Publishing and 
the Fundy Group of Yarmouth, giving 
him ownership of two printing plants 
and a string of weeklies and TV super¬ 
market giveaways. 

It’s at least possible that Cameron is 
beefing up his publishing mini-empire 
with a view to establishing a Halifax 
daily — but without having to risk his 
entire fortune doing it. If Cameron 
decides to go head-to-head against the 
Herald, it will be the most exciting 
development in Nova Scotia news¬ 
papers since Joe Howe hand-turned 
his first printing press. In a province 
that has known so little journalistic 
tit illation, that’s a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 
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When was the last time 
you really understood 
■what was gaing on in the world? 

. .C JCH, Nova Scotia’s Authoritative 
News^ice!” 
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ELIMINATE 

MACHINING 

and Reduce Your 
Costs with 

CERIN INVESTMENT 
CASTINGS 



BEVEL GEAR 

Stainless steel casting is made 
possible by the close co-operation 
between Designer & Foundry 
Engineers. Critical dimension such 
as slots, grooves, outer diameter & 
inner diameter were held to 
.003" in production. 



BRACKET 

Stainless steel jet engine bracket 
is produced without requiring drill¬ 
ing by allowing hole locations to 
vary from their true positions. Cast 
part is complete & ready .for 
assembly. 



AIRCRAFT PART 

Stainless steel part is one more 
example of investment casting end 
product, which eliminates difficul¬ 
ties & costly machining. 


Want to learn how you can do it too? 
Call or write 



CERIN 

INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Precision Investment Casting 
West Royalty Industrial Park 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Tel: (902)892-0301 
Telex: 014-44237 


Opinion 

The fishery is not a welfare system 


T hree years ago I wrote in the 
fishermen’s paper. The Sou Wester , 
that Maritimers were losing control 
over the benefits from the new 200- 
mile fishing zone. Fisheries Minister 
Romeo LeBlanc’s policies were work¬ 
ing against fishermen in a chaotic, 
discriminatory way. 1 felt LeBlancwas 
presiding over the slow, painful death 
of many of our 2,000 coastal 
communities. 

Since then there has been a sort of 
bonanza. But there’s still nothing to 
strengthen our self-esteem as contribu- 
ting partners in Confederation. 
LeBlanc has used the fisheries as a 
make-work project to help cover the 
failure in regional development of suc¬ 
cessive governments. He has created a 
more dependent fishery, against the 
advice of economists and strategists in 
his own department. By loading the 
inshore with tens of thousands of new 
fishermen while proclaiming a limited- 
entry policy, he wastes a resource and 
taxpayers’ money to preserve a dreary 
paternalism. Many Nova Scotian and 
Newfoundland fishermen, who paid 
$500,000 for 45-foot boats, are pre¬ 
dicting financial ruin. LeBlanc’s Policy 
for Canada's Commercial Fisheries 
showed that the Atlantic inshore fleet 
was already too large to be econom¬ 
ically viable — in 1976. 

The number of Newfoundland fish¬ 
ermen increased from 18,336 in ’76 to 
nearly 39,000 in ’80. Nova Scotian 
inshore fishermen said that, to survive 
1980, they’d need all of the fish on the 
western Scotian shelf. Yet, the federal 
Fisheries office in Halifax issued 700 
new licences for the region. Meanwhile, 
offshore trawler licences have been 
frozen for seven years. While the 
volume of landings is up 40% since ’76, 
and the value to fishermen is up 120%, 
unemployment insurance payments to 
east-coast fishermen last year totalled 
a whopping $57,300,000 and the ratio 
of payments to premiums was 13 to 1, 
highest in the entire Canadian 
economy. 

Transfer payments are growing 
faster than our incomes. The Atlantic 
Development Council says we risk 
acquiring the image of a charity case 
for the rest of Canada, and Maritime 
economist W.Y. Smith says Ottawa’s 
welfare route offers short-term political 
advantages: ‘it keeps the natives docile 
but it is becoming a very costly program 
for the nation.” 


LeBlanc’s bias in favor of the in¬ 
shore — he set up a herring seiners’ co¬ 
operative a few years ago and then, 
when they started to do well, proposed 
a ceiling on their incomes — is ap¬ 
parently rooted in his descent from the 
trammelled Acadians. LeBlanc says he 
wants to be known as the fisherman’s 
minister. That is laudable, but is it any 
reason for a minister of Fisheries to 
deny the offshore fleet the freezer- 
factory vessels it needs when they 
wouldn’t reduce any fisherman’s catch 
by a pound? Or to strip his vital 
technology labs? Or to drive the off¬ 
shore trawlers from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and turn it into an inshore 
preserve? His own advisers — including 
assistant deputy minister Art May, a 
biologist who studies the Gulf stocks — 
have said that the offshore trawlers 
that have traditionally taken 60% of 
their catches from the Gulf would do 
no harm and perhaps some good. 
R.D.S. MacDonald, chief of the 
department’s Maritime planning 
division, wrote in 1976 that contra¬ 
dictory management policies had pro¬ 
duced a manipulative socio-political 
system that meant comfortable depen¬ 
dence for inshore communities in the 
short run. 

M acDonald later described the im¬ 
mense power of the inshore lobby as 
“more effective in exerting leverage on 
the subsidy and social-security systems 
and on the surges of public spending 
just prior to elections than on positive 
fishery policy formation.” A positive 
policy might require shifting surplus 
manpower from the inshore to new 
opportunities in the offshore and in 
processing. But economist Parzival 
Copes says, “Under the weight of 
unemployment in the Atlantic prov¬ 
inces, the temptation to continue to 
load down the inshore fishery with 
surplus manpower and equipment may 
prove to be irresistible.” 

In a democratic society, the func¬ 
tion of political leadership in the old 
tradition of Bentham and Mills is to do 
what the people want, and the test of 
performance is winning at election 
time. In that sense, LeBlanc is making 
smart policy. It is politic, but it is not 
good for Canada. — Kingsley Brown 

Kingsley Brown has worked on 
fishery-related projects for both multi¬ 
national fish companies and the federal 
Department of Fisheries. 
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The hard, heroic story of 
Nova Scotia’s first Scots 


Donald Mac Kay, Scotland Fare¬ 
well: The People of the Hector, 
McGraw-Hill Rverson, $14.95 

W hat the Mayflower was to 
Massachusetts in 1620 the 
Hector was to Pictou County in 
1773. The first Scottish emigrant ship 
to Nova Scotia, a trickle of less than 
200 men, women and children ulti¬ 
mately became the torrent that made 
Nova Scotia truly and forever New 
Scotland. 

The story of the breakup of the 
clan system following the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745-46 and the later forced 
emigration of the Highlanders has 
been told many times, but Donald 
MacKay, a Montrealer descended from 
Pictou County settlers, has added 
dramatically to the growing body of 
Scottish-Canadian history by docu- 
mentingthe hard, heroicstory of those 
whose experiences in the post-Culloden 
years “instilled in them the need to 
emigrate.” 

The Hector settlers, he notes, came 
for many reasons: The famine of 1771 - 
72, intolerable rent increases, trouble 
with the law, and overcrowding because 
of a higher birth rate. They were 
landless men hungry to own land of 
their own, beguiled by the enticements 
of Scottish and American land promo¬ 


ters. They had little money, rarely 
more than enough to pay their passage 
and perhaps a bit to spare. Most were 
illiterate, more spoke only Gaelic. 
Except for Donald Cameron and his 
family, they were all Protestants — 
large-scale Catholic emigration came 
only in the 1790s, during the Clear¬ 
ances. They came from the Forfeited 
Estates, ancestral lands of the 
Mackenzies, Macleods or the Lovat 
Frasers, seized by the Crown from the 
chiefs who had followed Prince Charles 
in “The Forty-Five.” 

The names of the Hector passengers 
“read like a roll-call of the glens” — or a 
telephone directory of latter-day Nova 
Scotia: Frasers from eastern Inverness- 
shire, along with Munroes and 
Mackays; Mackenzies and Macleods 
from Loch Broom and Assynt; Rosses 
from the lower shores of Loch Broom 
and Maclellans from the head of the 
loch; Sutherlands along with Mackays 
and Macleods from Sutherlandshire. 
There were Chisholms, Grahams, 
Murrays, Mathesons, Douglases, 
Macgregors, Macleans, Urquharts, 
Falconers, Stuarts, MacRitchies, 
MacConnells, Lyons and Campbells. 
Strangely, there was only one 
Macdonald family aboard. There were 
a few Lowlanders, too: Scotts, Sims, 
Mains, Wesleys, an Innes and a 


This 

Christmas 

Give 

Ahou 


Children 

\buLove 



AHOY. A magazine for 
children that educates and entertains, four 
times a year. This Christmas it’s easy to 
give AHOY to the children that you care 
about. We’ll send the first issue of the 
subscription with a gift card on December 
1 in an envelope marked ‘Do not open ’til 
Christmas’. 

1 year subscription (4 issues) $5 

2 year subscription (8 issues) $9 
add $1 per year outside Canada. 

Send cheque or money order to: 

AHOY Magazine 

2021 Brunswick Street, Suite 209-B 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Canada B3K 2Y5 

Telephone 902-422-8230 
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It’s hard to decide who needs 
your gift the most, isn’t it? 


United Way helps you do the right thing. 


You give so generously. And yet, you can’t help wondering if you’re helping 
all the people you can. 

When you give through United Way, you support a wide range of human 
services. Needs and distribution of funds are reviewed by local 

volunteers. People like you, who visit agencies, ___. ._ 

go over budgets, check for duplication. it works. 

All to make sure your one generous gift does For all oF us. 
all you want it to do. United Wdy 

United Way Campaign 

Magazine ad No. 80-9A (110 screen). CGflbrGiClG 

United Way/Centraide Canada, Ottawa, telephone (613) 236-7041 
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Patterson. 

Just before the Hector , a 200-ton 
brig, sailed from Loch Broom on the 
beautiful, bleak northwest coast in 
July, 1773, MacKay writes, they dis¬ 
covered that “the Mackay piper from 
Sutherlandshire...did not have suffi¬ 
cient money to pay his fare of three 
pounds five shillings.” Several pas¬ 
sengers agreed to share their food with 
him and Piper Mackay was allowed 
aboard. 

The emigrants needed all the solace 
his pipes could provide. The storm- 
tossed voyage lasted 10 weeks. Food 
ran short and went mouldy; the slimy 
water could be drunk only by adding 
vinegar. The dank, stuffy hold “smelt 
of tar, old freight, brine-soaked wood 
and urine and there were no portholes.” 
Beds were rough pine boards with two 
feet of space between the upper and 
lower tiers. Dysentery and smallpox 
broke out and 18 children and one 
adult died. 

The would-be settlers were met on 
the shores of Pictou harbor by a 
handful of New Englanders, the sparse 
fruit of the Philadelphia Company’s 
settlement efforts of six years before. 
Indians warily watched their arrival, 
but the Highlanders were “unaware 
that the Micmacs had fled at the sound 
of the pipes and were fearful of these 
men in petticoats whose fierce reputa¬ 
tion at Louisbourg had preceded 
them.” But joy at surviving the crossing 
soon gave way to despair. It was too 
late in the season to plant crops and 
the farmland they had expected was 
“nothing but the unbroken forest, and 
such a forest none had seen in their 
own denuded hills.” The accommo¬ 
dation they had been promised until 
they could build homes of their own 
was never provided. 

That first winter many of the High¬ 
landers walked with their families the 
40 miles of blazed trails to Truro, 
established a decade earlier by Scots- 
Irish on former Acadian lands. The 
men hired themselves out as laborers 
and the women and children worked 
as indentured domestic servants. Those 
who stayed in the Pictou wilderness 
spent the winter in rough lean-tos 
roofed with bark and branches. With¬ 
out food and advice from the Ameri¬ 
cans and the Indians, they would have 
perished. 

The Hector settlers were hard- 
pressed for years. MacKay recounts 
how Alexander Fraser, having no food 
in the house, cut down a birch tree and 
boiled the buds. One spring, hunger 
drove the family to dig its barely 
planted potatoes up again and eat 
them. 


In time the small settlement flour¬ 
ished, year by year pushing farther up 
the river valleys. In 1791 the first 
Scottish Catholics arrived in Pictou 
harbor and soon moved on to Anti- 
gonish and Cape Breton where they 
established those other H ighland hearts 
of Nova Scotia. By 1803, Pictou 
County had grown to more than 3,000 
souls. 

MacKay ends his saga of the Hector 
people with Alexander Cameron: “The 
Loch Broom boy who had witnessed 
the battle of 1746, which had ended an 


ancient way of life, and sailed to 
Pictou harbor on the Hector at the age 
of 44 to build a farm at Loch Broom, 
Nova Scotia, died at the great age of 
103 on August 15, 1831. He left a 
widow, eight children, 63 grand¬ 
children and 21 great-grandchildren, 
and there are Cameron descendants in 
every Canadian province and scattered 
throughout the United States. Within 
his lifetime he had witnessed both the 
seeding and the flowering of Highland 
life in the new Scotland.” 



Founded in 1838, ACADIA UNIVER¬ 
SITY is a non-denominational, co¬ 
educational institution with an enroll¬ 
ment exceeding 2600 students. The 
University is situated on a campus of 
250 acres and is comprised of 31 major 
buildings including 1 1 residences. 
There are 210 members of faculty 
providing a student-professor ratio 
that allows for relatively small classes 
and an emphasis on academic and 
teaching excellence. Acadia offers a 
wide selection of courses in the 
disciplines comprisingthe Faculties of 
Arts and Science, the University's 
eight schools: Business Administra¬ 
tion, Computer Science, Education, 
Engineering, Home Economics, 
M usic. Recreation and Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Secretarial Science and the 
affiliated Acadia Divinity College. 



For additional information please write: Director of Admissions, Acadia University, 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia BOP 1X0 
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An unlikely hero’s story 
of the Second World War 


Dave McIntosh, 

Terror in the Starboard Seat, 
General Publishing, $12.95 


D ave McIntosh wasn’t one of your 
stereotyped Second World War 
heroes. He joined the RCAF 
“because the other guy did” and 



because the University of Toronto 
would give him his degree, despite the 
fact that he hadn’t taken his final 
exams, if he was in uniform. McIntosh 
“wasn’t in the war to win medals”; he 
“was in it to get through it alive.” Yet, 
in spite of never-conquered fear, occa¬ 
sional incompetence as a navigator, 
and an absence of martial ardor that 
bordered on the ultimate Lack of 
Moral Fibre, he flew 41 operations 
(only the Americans called them mis¬ 
sions) with the RCAF’s famed 418 
“intruder” squadron. Along with 4,000 
other Canadian flyers, he won the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

If McIntosh, by his own account, 
didn’t measure up to the popular stan¬ 
dards of heroism, his pilot did. The 
official history of the RCAF Overseas 
describes Sid Seid as “an American 
Jewish boy who wanted to get into the 
business of hammering Hitler.” Of 
more concern to McIntosh, as his 
white-knuckled “alligator,” Seid 
could—and did—“land a plane without 
an undercarriage, with only one engine, 
shoot straight and get out of flak.’’The 
pugnacity McIntosh lacked, Seid had 
in abundance. 

They flew the twin-engine, two- 
man Mosquito, the wooden plane with 
which 418 made its reputation. It “car¬ 
ried out nearly every conceivable air 
combat job”: Dumped two-ton bombs 
on Berlin (the same load as the 11-man 
U.S. Flying Fortress); shot down 
enemy planes night or day; strafed 
shipping, rail and road traffic; operated 
as a pathfinder for the heavy bombers, 
marking targets by night and then 
photographing the results the next 
day; and attacked German U-boats 
with a six-pound anti-tank gun. 
“Generally speaking, its role was mur¬ 
der by night. But it didn’t blink at 
daytime killing.” 

S eid’s and McIntosh’s record: Four 
V-l robot bombs and eight planes 
destroyed, and five planes damaged. 
Their main job was to “flower” (patrol) 
German airfields during Allied bomb¬ 
ing raids and try to pick off night 
fighters landing or taking off. 

It was dangerous work. Nearly half 
the men McIntosh started with were 
killed. Flying at 500 feet or less, crash¬ 
ing into the “deck” was a constant fear. 
McIntosh says, “One night we hit a 
convoy near Rouen. One of the vehicles 
blew up so violently it was above us for 
a split second. Sid later related to the 
mess: ‘It was a jeep. I looked up and 
there was this goddam burning jeep— 
above us. I was getting ready to shoot 
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it down when I see the driver hook on a 
parachute and jump. He got down 
without a scratch.’ ” 

M ore harrowing is McIntosh’s des¬ 
cription of watching two mates 
burn to death in a crash-landed Mos¬ 
quito. “I could see Jobin and Smith 
struggling. It was no use—they were 
trapped. Nobody could get close with 
the flames and the heat and they 
couldn’t get out of the cockpit....Their 
clothes started to smoulder and then 
they caught fire. Jobin’s helmet had 
come off and his hair was blaz¬ 
ing....Jobin’s and Smith’s mouths were 
wide open and their faces started to 
turn black before the screaming 
stopped. I didn’t move, even when the 
port-wing tank exploded and the ammo 
started to pop off. I vomited...” 

McIntosh got his first lesson in the 
reality of war from no less than Buzz 
Beurling, Canada’s top ace of the war, 
who was in Halifax on a bond drive. 
McIntosh notes that “the RCAF 
paraded Beurling around with pride— 
as long as he was on the ground. They 
hated his guts in the air. He was a 
loner. He had made his mark with the 
RAF, not with the RCAF, which had 
rejected him.” During his pep talk to 
the fledgling flyers, Beurling, with great 
gusto, told how he had blown “the 
cockpit and the pilot’s head right off” 
during a dogfight with Italians over 
Malta. “You should have seen the red 
blood streaming back over the white 
fuselage.” McIntosh “sat there frozen 
in my seat, the blood draining out of 
my face.” In spite of his terror and 
squeamishness, McIntosh hardened to 
the point where he once urged Seid, 
“Let’s go round again,” over a helpless 
German train they’d set ablaze. And, 
however much he mourned his fallen 
comrades, his attitude was always 
“better them than us.” 

Without asking McIntosh, Seid 
volunteered their services for the 
Pacific war—a ploy to get a fast way 
back to Canada. They were home by 
Christmas, 1944. Seid spent the rest of 
the war instructing pilots at Debert, 
N.S., while McIntosh trained naviga¬ 
tors at Greenwood. Twenty years later, 
Seid was killed while flying his own 
plane in the Caroline Islands. McIntosh 
went on to a long and successful career 
with The Canadian Press. 

Terror in the Starboard Seat is an 
absorbing account of a Canadian air¬ 
man’s often dreary life in wartime 
England, as well as the gut-wrenching 
story of his hours in combat over 
Occupied Europe. One suspects that 
the RCAF in those days of its greatest 
glory had more Dave Mclntoshes than 
Sid Seids and Buzz Beurlings. 

—Harry Flemming 


An Invitation 


The Toronto Branch of the Alumni Association 
cordially invites members, friends and supporters of 
the Technical University of Nova Scotia to 
participate in a Reunion and Special Convocation 
weekend November 15'16, 1980, in Toronto. 

At the Special Convocation, Sunday, November 16, 
Doctor of Engineering — Honoris Causa degrees will 
be conferred on four distinguished recipients. At the 
Convocation, the process of issuing supplementary 
degree certificates bearing the name Technical 
University of Nova Scotia will begin. 

The Special Convocation w ill be held at the Toronto 
Harbour Castle Hilton Hotel. 

On Saturday evening, November 15, 1980, a 
reception dinner and dance will be held at the 
Sheraton Centre, Toronto. 

An interesting program of activities and entertainment 
related to the Convocation and Reunion is in 
preparation. 

Alumni, Friends and Supporters are invited to reserve 
the weekend November 15'16, 1980. Registration 
forms will be mailed shortly and their early 
completion and return would be most helpful. 

The Toronto Branch of the Alumni Association and 
Technical University of Nova Scotia look forward to 
your participation and assistance in making the Special 
Convocation and Reunion weekend in Toronto 
informative, enjoyable and memorable. 


For further information you are invited to telephone 

HALIFAX (902) 422-8157 

or write: 


Special Convocation and Reunion 
Technical University of Nova Scotia 
P.O* Box 1000 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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Marilyn MacDonald's column 

Advice for the working 
woman who travels 


The Captain’s House, restored to 
early 1800’s elegance, is just 40 
minutes from Halifax. Our Chef 
works his magic with favorite Mari¬ 
time recipes. There’s an outstanding 
wine list. The view is unbelievable. 
Join us soon. All major cards 
accepted 



Reservations: 
Halifax: 455-0384 
Or: 902-275-3501 


Captains 
1 Hbuge 



DINING ROOM 
AND LOUNGE 


CHESTER, NOVA SCOTIA 



COMPLIMENTS TO THE CHEF kitchen 
organizers in our most popular pattern Harvest 
Seeds. Bits of golden grains and seeds, a butter¬ 
fly or 2, embodied in durable lucite, bound in 
harvest brown. Befitting the traditional or newly 
modern. 

A. SPOON REST A terrific tidy-up. $5.50 

B. 8” TRIVET For a decently sized pot, or 
whatever. Up to 140° heat resistant. $12.95 

C. NAPKIN HOLDER To contently contain 
one package of napkins $12.50 

N.S. residents add tax 
Add $1.50 for postage and handling 

THE TEAZER 

Handcrafts and Imports Ltd. 
Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
B0J 2E0 (902) 624-8234 


Hint: Don't expect any brave, new 

T here’s a scene from the old child¬ 
ren’s classic. Little Women . Meg 
and Jo, the two older sisters, are 
off to a party when their mother leans 
out a window and calls after them. She 
wants to make sure they haven’t left 
without taking nice, clean pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

I don’t know how many young girls 
read Little Women today. Probably 
there are about as many of them as 
there are older girls tracking down 
copies of Go dev 's Ladies Book. Young 
things have been slipping off to parties 
minus more than their pocket hand¬ 
kerchiefs for some time and they and 
their older sisters are buying a differ¬ 
ent kind of periodical for leisure read¬ 
ing. These days it’s Working Woman 
and Working Mother and Savvy. It’s 
articles about sexual harassment on 
the job and clawing your way up the 
corporate ladder. It’s advice on every¬ 
thing from your investment portfolio 
to how to pack for an unexpected 
business trip in 10 minutes flat. 

There are features about how to 
tell if your children are gifted and what 
to do with them if they are. About 
recognizing signs of jealousy in your 
husband—not jealousy of another 
man, jealousy of your professional 
success. Even the fashion mags, long¬ 
time custodial overseers of your linen, 
are less likely to be worried these days 
about its freshness than about whether 
you’re properly buttressed as you tackle 
your five-mile run or several sets of 
tennis. 

There is a natural law which applies 
to reflections on how much things 
have changed. At the moment you 
become convinced that the attractive 
creature on the cover of today’s 
woman’s magazine is light years away 
from Meg and Jo, you will discover 
something like the September issue of 
Glamour. 

In an article on sexual harassment 
on business trips (a further refinement 
on harassment in the office, factory or 
plant). Glamour offers tips for women 
who travel. Here are a few: 

—Dress more conservatively on busi¬ 
ness trips than you usually would. 

—When you dress for evening occa- 


worlds 

sions, avoid wear¬ 
ing anything that 
could be construed 
as sexy. 

This, as they 
say, rather narrows 
the field and re¬ 
minds me of the 
American judge 
who, 15 years ago, 
thundered that 
any woman who 
walked down the 
street wearing a 
miniskirt shouldn’t 
be surprised if she got raped. But at 
least it simplifies packing. Something 
in loosely-fitted burlap will do. With a 
nice, clean pocket handkerchief. 

Glamour continues: 

—Avoid dimly lit restaurants and dark 
hotel bars. 

—Scout a restaurant before you go 
there alone at night. Walk by at noon 
and look inside. Better yet, check the 
night before... 

The trouble is, it’s hard enough to 
find time to do everything you have to 
do on business trips. If we’re to spend 
additional time skulking through town, 
pressing our noses against restaurant 
windows, employers are going to have 
to spring for an additional overnight. 
The dim light is easy to solve, though. 
Just carry your own 200-watt bulb, 
march right up to your table and screw 
it into the light fixture. 

If burlap and bright lights fail. 
Glamour says: 

—Learn to look unavailable. It can be 
done. A cool demeanor makes you 
much less approachable. Avoiding eye 
contact with anyone but the waiter is a 
big help. 

That’s as long as the waiter’s not 
the type to vault over the table and 
land in your lap. You never can tell. 
But Glamour' s right. It can be done. 
And if you think a cool demeanor 
helps, try a piece of linguine stuck to 
your front teeth, or neglecting to bathe 
for five days before the trip. 

There’s more advice, for the strong 
of stomach and steely of nerve, but 
who wants to bother? So we’ve come a 
long way, huh, baby? Sure. IS 
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MORE THAN 60 TITLES 
JOIN NOW. SAVE 25%! 






NON-FICTION SELECTIONS FOR YOUNG READERS 

1012 — WHERE DID I COME FROM? — Peter Mayle — $12.95 

1013 — WHY WAS I ADOPTED? — Livingstone — $12.95 
1113 — WHAT'S HAPPENING TO ME? — Peter Mayle — $12.95 
One look at the illustrations will tell you that these are not dull 
medical textbooks, but they do present the subject facts with 
honesty, sympathy and a sense of humor. An enjoyable and 
helpful way to deal with these sensitive issues. 

1107 — THE FAMILY THAT CHANGED — Spilke — $9.25 
A child's book about divorce. 


A CHILD'S GUIDE TO: 

Delightful guides to music, 
painting and theatre which 
make learning fun; full color 
photographs. 


1116- LOOKING AT MUSIC 


1104 — LITTLE MABEL — Jilly Cooper — $14.95 
A marvellous mongrel trying to establish her 
own status; a very funny story, full of witty 
observations. 


1103 — POOH'S BEDTIME BOOK — A A Milne — $8.95 
An enchanting new collection of stories 
and poems designed to make bedtimes a 
delight for every child. 


1114-LOOKING AT THEATRE 
$8.95 

FICTION 


$7.95 


1029 — ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES — 6.50 


1119 — SPACE CASE — Edward Marshall — $7.50 


Those age old favorites which captivate every child. 

1117 — COLLECTING COINS — C.W. Hill — $11.95 
An invaluable guide for the young enthusiast, 
covering the history and how to set up a collection. 
Fully illustrated. 

1118 — THE CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY STORY — Margaret 
Laurence — $9.95 

The wonder and joy of the Nativity are brought to 
life for even the youngest child. Illustrations. 


It came from outer space to meet the natives; a 
story so clever, imaginative and funny that all 
children will be captivated. Ages 4-8. 

1120 — JUST AN OVERNIGHT GUEST — Eleanora E Tate 
— $11.50 

Vividly evokes the feeling of small-town life and 
captures the humor and pathos of a young girl 
pushed aside in a family and fighting all the way. 
Ages 9-1 2. 

1121 — FOLKTALES & LEGENDS — $9.95 


Retelling of more than 30 legends from around 
the world: Hiawatha, Odysseus, and more. 

Age 7 and up. 






BOOKS FOR YOU. 


NEW RELEASES 

As an important regional distributor 
of new books, the Atlantic Insight 
Book Club offers readers the latest 
releases from major publishers. We are 
continually adding new titles to our 
growing list, and endeavour to maintain 
a wide assortment of subjects and 
authors. Watch these pages for 
“What's new" in the world of books. 



FICTION 


1094 — PERISCOPE RED — 
$12.95 

Richard Rohmer — As 
real as today's headlines 
and as chilling as 
tomorow's! 



1096 —THE THIRD 
TEMPTATION — $16.95 

Charles Templeton —T 
most mesmerizing 
evangelist since Billy 
Graham—had it all. un* 
he came face to face 
with a powerful 
newspaper publisher a 
The Third Temptation. 



NON-FICTION 

1098 — THE SKY'S THE 
LIMIT — $14.95 

Dr. Wayne Dyer—author 
of Your Erroneous Zones 
and Pulling Your Own 
Strings, shows you with 
this new book how to 
achieve your full 
potential in every area 
of life. 



1100 — BOG-TROTTER 
— $14.95 

Dory Previn — Author c 
the best-selling Midmc 
Baby, continues the sfc 
of her life in a new 
volume of memoirs 
focusing on her adult 
years. 


CURRENT BEST 
SELLERS 

As a member of the Atlantic Insight 
Book Club , you have the opportunity 
to enjoy all the current best sellers at 
considerable savings. With 25% off the 
publisher's list price, you can always 
use those savings to add to your library! 




FICTION 


1083 — DRAGON LADY— 
$13.95 

Silver Donald Cameron 
— A highly readable 
thriller in the James 
Bond style! 


1071 — ARIGHT 
HONOURABLE LADY 
— $13.95 

Judy LaMarsh — 
Canada's first female 
Prime Minister; followi 
to A Very Political Lad\ 
from a lady who's beer 
on the ''inside.'' 



1022 — KANE AND ABEL 
— $14.95 

Jeffrey Archer — The 
author's talent for the 
unexpected twist justifies 
the recent remark that 
"Forsyth and Ludlum 
must look to their 
laurels.” 



1086 — LOOKING FOR 
WORK —$11.95 

Susan Cheever — 
Intimate, funny, sad and 
wonderful, this book 
establishes the author as 
a major new talent in 
American fiction. 



1087 -THE SPIKE — 
$16.95 

Arnaud de Borchgrave 
Robert Moss — A fast- 
paced novel dealing vA 
what the Russians call 
disinformation. Can th* 
Soviets destroy the We 
without firing a shot? 1 
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1091 — WHO'S ON FIRST — 
$12.50 

William F. Buckley. Jr. — 
The author's third best¬ 
selling novel again stars 
Blackford Oakes, the 
handsome, young, ex- 
Yalie CIA agent. 
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1112 —JOSHUA THEN AND 
NOW —$16.95 

Mordecai Richler — The 
essential Richlerian 
amalgam of deep 
feelings and riotous 
comic invention. 


NANCY FRIDAY 

MEN 

IN 

LOVE 


NON-FICTIO 

1092 —MEN IN LOVE- 
$15.95 

Nancy Friday — A fresh 
thought-provoking 
perspective on the 
hopes, fears, dreams a' 
intimate longings of 
men. by the author of A 
Mother / My Self. 


OTHER OFFERINGS 

1108 — MY GRANDFATHER'S CAPE BRETON — $12.95 

Clive Doucet (NF) — The story of a boy who leaves pressure-cooker city 
living to return to the other world of his ancestors. 

1095 — THE SOLID GOLD CIRCLE — $12.95 

Sheila Schwartz (F) —Frank and dazzlmgly descriptive narrative, kindly 
characters and satisfying plot; by the author of Like Mother. Like Me 
and many others. 


1099 — ON THE ROCK — $14.95 

Alvin Karpis as told to Robert Livesey (NF) —The personal 
story about life in Alcatraz, a hell-hole where all regard for 
humanity is lost. 

1102 — ETIQUETTE — $9.95 

Ben Wicks (Humor) —Fast on the heels of last season's best 
selling Book of Losers comes his funniest book of cartoons 
and commentary yet 


1109 — HOLLYWOOD IN A SUITCASE — $14.95 

Sammy Davis Jr. —Takes up where his best-selling 
autobiography Yes / CanI left off 50 great photos 
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1097 — EMMELINE — 

$16.95 

Judith Rossner — The 
author of Looking for Mr. 
Goodbar and 
Attachments lends to her 
new novel the same 
intensity, the same grasp 
of character and scrutiny 
of relationships. 
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1107 —THE INVASION OF 
CANADA. 1812-1813 
— $19.95 

Pierre Berton — Another 
solid triumph for this 
celebrated author, whose 
unflagging ability to 
create best sellers from 
the archives of our past 
is a publishing 
phenomenon. 


JUDITH KRANTZ 
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1000 —PRINCESS DAISY — 
$16.95 

Judith Krantz — The 
story of a princess who 
loses her furtune and 
find herself; latest 
blockbuster by the 
author of Scruples. 



MARY HIGGINS 


1088 —THE CRADLE WILL 
FALL — $14.95 

Mary Higgins Clark —The 
author is the 
acknowledged master of 
suspense lurking behind 
the facade of ordinary 
lives. 


FARLEY 

MOWAT 



1070 — AND NO BIRDS 
SANG — $13.95 

Farley Mowat — 
Poignant reminiscences 
of WWII. by the 
celebrated author of A 
Whale for the Killing . 



1105 —THE CLAN OF THE 
CAVE BEAR —$16.95 

Jean M. Auel — filled 
with awesome mystery 
and magic and infused 
with the drama of human 
survival. 



1125 — FORGOTTEN 
IMPULSES — $14.95 

Todd Walton — A story 
of enormous power, 
sensuality and depth of 
feeling, by the author of 
Inside Moves. 



The true story of 
a perfect crime 


1126 —THE TRAIL OF THE 
FOX — $16.95 

Lawrence Taylor — Has 
all the elements of a 
high-suspense movie, yet 
is all the more 
fascinating — because 
it's true! 


HUMOR 



1101 — DID THE EARTH 
MOVE? — $6.95 

Aislm — A brand new 
collection of 
devastatmgly funny 
cartoons, lampooning 
political pomposity with 
acidic glee; hailed as one 
of the best. 



1074 — LIFE BEFORE MAN 
— $12.95 

Margaret Atwood — 
Dazzling in style, 
disturbing in its insight, 
it creates people whose 
vivid lives reflect some 
part of every one of us. 



1084 — SOLO — $13.95 

Jack Higgins — # 1 best 
seller by the brilliant 
author of The Eagle Has 
Landed. 



MARILYN FRENCH 


1089 —THE BLEEDING 
HEART — $16.95 

Marilyn French — In The 
Women's Room , French 
traces the lives of many 
women, across several 
decades. Now. in this 
latest work, she has gone 
to the centre of the 
relationship between one 
woman and one man. 


HZN\ PLAIN 

RANDOM 
5 WiNDi 
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1090 — RANDOM WINDS — 
$14.95 

Belva Plain — Plain has 
turned her magical talent 
to a tale every bit as 
passionate, tender and 
tempestuous as her 
history-making 
Evergreen. 



1093 — THY NEIGHBOR'S 
WIFE —$18.95 

Gay Talese — The 
unprecedented true 
narrative brings home 
the real meaning of "the 
sexual revolution" in the 
lives of every man and 
woman. 



CLEMENTINE 

CHURCHILL 


1106 — CLEMENTINE 
CHURCHILL —$19.95 

Mary Soames — Her 
daughter Mary has 
written this major 
biography with affection 
and candor, revealing a 
gift for the vivid and 
precise phrase that 
might be expected of 
Winston Churchill's 
daughter. 


1110 — THE NORTHERN MAGUS — $17.95 

Richard Gwyn (NF) —One of the country's most respected political 
writers levels an unwavering eye at Prime Minister Trudeau — 
promises to generate heated controversy across the nation 

1111 — DADDY'S GIRL — $14.95 

Charlotte Vale Allen (NF) —The true story of a little girl who grew 
up in Toronto in the Fifties—terrified by the unspeakable secret 
she shared with her father. 

1112 — I'M GONNA MAKE YOU LOVE ME — $12.95 

James Haskins (NF) —The story of Diana Ross — from the poverty 
of a Detroit ghetto to the glitter and glamor of Hollywood 


All books offered are publisher original 
editions, not club specials! No book club 
imprint! No obligation to buy any books! 
It’s your choice all the way! 























POTPOURRI! 

1040 — DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK — $9.95 

A collection of those famous and 
wonderful down home recipes, from 
the ladies of Lunenburg County. 

1122 — FOR GOURMETS WITH ULCERS — 
$6.75 

Drs. Schweiger & Rowan — Over 250 
recipes that are nutritionally sound 
and intrinsically appealing for the 
ulcer patient using only the permitted 
foods. 

1123 — HERE'S TO YOU! — $10.95 

Robert L. Garrison — A 
comprehensive collection of the best 
toasts of all time —traditional, 
original and toasts by famous 
personalities — classified by subject 
and occasion. 

1124 — THE KOVEL'S ANTIQUES PRICE 
GUIDE (13th Edition) — $12.95 

Whether a professional collector or a 
Sunday flea market goer, this is as 
indispensable as a dictionary is to a 
writer who can't spell. 

1062 — THE SECRET OPPRESSION — 
$12.95 

Backhouse & Cohen — Sexual 
Harrassment of Working Women — 
how widespread the problem, and 
more important, what you can do to 
fight it. 

1064 — LIFELINE — $12.95 

Harry Bruce — A romantic, 
adventurous and factual history of 
ferry services in and around the 
Atlantic provinces, by one of 
Canada's most loved authors. 

1073 — IMAGES OF LUNENBURG COUNTY 
—$12.95 

Peter Barss — In this book there lives 
the spirit of a vanished tradition and 
another time. Includes 48 pages of 
photographs. 

1085 — THE 35MM PHOTOGRAPHERS 
HANDBOOK — $12.95 

Garrett & Calder — An excellent, 
comprehensive guide to 35mm for 
those who wish to take photography 
seriously. 



1127 — FODOR'S BUDGET CARIBBEAN '80 
— $9.95 

Must reading for everyone 
contemplating a "budget-conscious'' 
trip to the Caribbean. (1981 version 
available in January) 

Exeaithe 
Parent 

A pajr®U'p$yohiatrt3tr f 
executive talia Jkw 

I to balance hi|Jh 
career 
afexaily 
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1128 — THE EXECUTIVE PARENT — $12.95 

S.P. Hersh, M.D. — Offers an 
alternative to the seeming conflict 
between family life and the 
functioning of career individuals. 

1129 — JEWELRY — $8.95 

Fully illustrated, this book provides all 
the information you need to make and 
design your own pieces, including 
step-by-step diagrams. 


1130 — SOFT TOYS & DOLLS — $9.25 

Joan Russell — Full size patterns and 
complete directions for making close 
to 80 lovable toys and dolls. 


1131 — THE HOME ARTIST — $21.95 

Allen & Holden — A visually exciting 
book, valuable as a complete teach- 
yourself handbook and an excellent 
supplement to art class. 

1132 — ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASIAN 
COOKING — $12.95 

300 authentic recipes from 1 5 
countries; advice on serving, cooking, 
special ingredients. 

1133 — CROCHET — $7.95 

Walters & Cosh — Includes all basic 
crochet stitches, instructions for 
making up designs from paper 
patterns; 20 projects. 

1134 — ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AQUARIUM FISH - $12.95 

Dr. S. Frank — Details of all species 
of salt and fresh water fish, as well as 
advice on aquarium maintenance. 


CANADA'S ATLANTIC 
FOLKLORE—FOLKLIFE 
SERIES 

1078 — MORE THAN 50% — $14.95 

Hilda Chaulk Murray — Woman's life 
in a Newfoundland outport, 1 900 
-1950 

1079 — BELOW THE BRIDGE — $14.95 

Helen Porter — Memoirs of the 
Southside of St. John's. 
Newfoundland. North America's 
oldest city. 

1080 — MARITIME FOLK SONGS — $14.95 

Dr. Helen Creighton — A delightful 
collection of songs & poems 

1136 — HAULIN ROPE AND GAFF — $14.95 

Songs and poetry in the history of the 
Newfoundland seal fishery 

1137 — LITTLE N0RD EASTER — $14.95 

Victor Butler — Reminiscences of a 
Placentia bayman. 

1138 — THE WINDS SOFTLY SIGH — 
$14.95 

R.F. Sparkes — Reflections on life in 
the pre-Confederation outport. 





Low-cost annual membership gives you wide selection of current titles at big savings! 


To: Atlantic Insight Book Club, Halifax, N S B3J 1Z4 
Please enroll me as a member ( ) $15 annual fee enclosed. 
Fee paid previously ( ) Membership No. 

Ship the following books _ 1111 

(include other numbers on separate sheet) 

( ) Payment enclosed. Thank you. 

( ) Cheque/Money Order ( ) Visa ( ) Master Charge 

Card No.Expires . 

Signature . 

NAME. 

ADDRESS . 


PROV. CODE 


Member 

Total List $ 
Less 25% $ 
Sub. Total $ 
Annual Fee $ 
Plus Postage & 
Handing 

$1.00 Per Book $ 
Total $ 


iS;dd 


Non-member 

Total List $ 
Less 15% $ 
Sub. Total $ 
Plus Postage & 
Handing 

$1.00 Per Book $ 
Total $ 


n 

i 

i 
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i 

i 

i 

i 
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Look at the selection. Books of 
regional interest, cookbooks, North 
American best sellers. New listings will 
be offered at least twice a year. 

Your annual $15.00 membership can 
be covered with your first order. That 
25% off means a big saving. 

Non-members enjoy lesser savings of 
15% off for three or more books; list 
price for less than three. 

For savings like these, we must have 
payment with orders. Cheque, money- 
order, or credit card. Please include 
$1.00 per book, postage and handling. 
Allow 30 days for delivery. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 




















































Flying the people’s 
airline from Fredericton 
to Ottawa is no fun 



The trouble is, you cant get there from here. Not comfortably, anyway 


I have always had a warm affection 
for Air Canada—nee Trans-Canada 
Airlines—since I’ve been old enough 
to travel on my own money. But this 
has not been a good year for me and 
my airline and 1 can’t be sure whether 
it’s because Air Canada has turned on 
me, or maybe because I’m just imagin¬ 
ing things. 

It could be a simple case of para¬ 
noia, and possibly I need professional 
help. But I do have a strange feeling 
that our relationship has gone sour 
and I don’t know what I’ve done to be 
treated the way Air Canada has been 
treating me lately. Like last winter, 
when I was flying to Antigua for a little 
sun and ended up in Bermuda in a 
Holiday Inn watching it rain. 

1 know these things happen and 
probably you’re saying “big deal”— 
that I was lucky to be in Bermuda 
when a lot of people can’t even get to 
Regina from Estevan. In my defence, 
let me say I don’t take any of this 
personally : The problem with the 
people’s airline is, I suspect, the fact 
that I’m a New Brunswicker. Well, as I 
often have to explain, I can’t help that 
1 come from New Brunswick which, if 
you don’t mind my saying so, is as 
good a place to come from as anywhere 
else, including Ottawa. 

That’s a large part of the prob¬ 
lem—Ottawa. Like many Canadians, I 
travel frequently to Ottawa, not neces¬ 
sarily because I like to, but because I 
have to. And travelling between Ottawa 
and New Brunswick has become a test 
of sheer physical endurance. It so 
happens that you can travel between 
Ottawa and the other provincial capi¬ 
tals of Canada with ease, dispatch, and 
:n comfort—without changing aircraft 
and often non-stop. You can fly non¬ 
stop from Ottawa to such provincial 
capitals as Charlottetown, Edmonton, 
Halifax, Quebec, Toronto and Win¬ 
nipeg. You can even fly Ottawa-Regina 
without changing planes. 

You cannot, of course, fly non¬ 
stop from Ottawa to Fredericton, the 
capital city of New Brunswick. I’m 
prepared to accept that: After all, 


Fredericton isn’t Edmonton or perhaps 
in the same league as Charlottetown. 
But you can also fly to Ottawa, from 
Victoria, Edmonton, Regina, Winni¬ 
peg, Toronto, Quebec, Charlottetown, 
and Halifax without changing aircraft. 
But not from Fredericton. The problem 
can’t be distance—Ottawa is just a 
chip shot from Fredericton—so it has 
to be something else. Maybe Air 
Canada doesn’t like people from the 
capital of New Brunswick going to 
Ottawa. 

And if you do go, Air Canada gets 
even with you when you try to get 
back. Although you can’t fly from 
Fredericton to Ottawa without chang¬ 
ing planes, you can fly from Ottawa to 
Fredericton, direct, provided you’re 
willing to go 24 hours without sleep. 

Here’s how it works: The direct 
flight (with a stop in Montreal) leaves 
Ottawa for Fredericton at 6:35 a.m. 
which means, unless you spend the 
night at the airport, you must leap 
from your downtown hotel bed some¬ 
where around five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. All you need to do then is pack, 
check out, find a cab, get to the 
airport, pray the computer hasn’t given 
up your seat, check in, clear security, 
and crawl aboard. You would probably 
live longer and feel no worse if you 
didn’t go to bed in the first place. 

The stark and salient point to be 
made is that of all the flights leaving 
Ottawa for the provincial capitals of 
Canada, the very first one departs each 
day for Fredericton—a true early-bird, 
coronary-alert, dawn patrol. Without 
breakfast. Even should your heart and 
stomach be strong enough to withstand 
the rigors of this unique flight, there is 
the ever-present possibility of hernia. 
If you happen to be—as the airlines 
say—a family travelling with small 
children, and therefore with consider¬ 
able and heavy luggage, Ottawa can be 
a punishing airport. For reasons ap¬ 
parently having to do with national 
policy, there are no baggage carts in 
the Ottawa airport. There are, however, 
porters. But at six in the morning, the 
porters are all asleep in their beds, as 



“Compact” Coal & 
Wood Furnace 

Here's the smaller heating unit 
for today's modern-size, well-insulated 
home. This "Compact" has the same 
quality features as our famous, but 
bigger, WF 200; very efficient, airtight 
and thermostatically controlled. Com¬ 
bustion chamber is 1/8" steel plate, 
lined with fire brick. The cast iron grates 
are essential for coal burning. Heat 
exchanger is 16 guage steel, and features 
a fuel heat baffle for maximum heat 
output. The fan box is designed for easy 
installation on either side of the furnace. 
For use as an add-on to your existing oil, 
gas, or electric W.A. System, please 
specify Model CWF 85A. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
MAIL NOW TO: 
ENHEAT LTD. 

Sackville, N.B. 

EOA 3C0 Al 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 
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Make your 
own summer 
and make 
it longer 


Aluminum Greenhouse/Sunroom 


compare these standard features 

• bronzed aluminum glazing 

• heavy glass glazing 

• roof vents 

• wall louvres 

See our showroom display unit • complete installation service available 


• self closing door 

• adaptable construction 

• lean-to or free standing 
plus a full line of accessories 


Alternate Heating Ltd. 

621 Rothesay E. 

Saint John, N.B. 

(506) 696-2321 



Name _ 
Address 


City _ 
Prov. 
Code 


Count ly Stove Store 

101 Main Street 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

(902) 435-1658 



¥ 81 ) fii¥f ffl 




WE HAVE THE ANSWERS ! 


We can tell you all about general insurance - fire - theft - 
household - automobile - marine (everything except life). 

It's not always easy to understand general insurance, is 
it? 

O.K., we can help you. We don’t sell you anything — we 
are purely and simply public service. 

We also have lots of booklets, for you to read at your 

Insurance Bureau of Canada 
The Maritime Centre 
1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 3K5 
Telephone: (902) 429-2730 
Toll Free 1-800-565-7189 

Irvsurance Bureau of Canada • Bureau d assurance du Canada 

Representing private general insurance companies in Canada 


leisure. 

Call us now. 
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Dalton Camp’s column 


any sensible person ought to be at that 
hour. Families travelling with small 
children out of Ottawa should consult 
their physician upon arrival in Frede¬ 
ricton. 

But there’s more: If you are not, by 
nature, an early riser. Air Canada 
offers a later opportunity to strike out 
for Fredericton from Ottawa. You can 
leave at the decent hour of 4:50 p.m. 
(by mere coincidence, rush-hour in 
Ottawa), fly to Montreal, disembark, 
and spend the next two hours and 35 
minutes exploring the delights of Dor- 
val Airport while awaiting your con¬ 
necting flight to Fredericton. Assuming 
all goes well, you land in Fredericton 
one hour before midnight; at that 
hour, the airport is shut down. But 
then, by the time you finally reach 
your hotel, so is Fredericton. 

Let me repeat that 1 have nothing 
against Air Canada. But speaking as a 
citizen of New Brunswick, what has 
Air Canada got against me? 

At Terminal Two in Toronto, the 
departure gate for the New Brunswick 
flight is Gate 72—so named because 
that happens to be the number of miles 
between there and the terminal check¬ 
in counter. It’s called “The Maritime 
Gate.” But enough—I now have to 
hurry for an appointment with my 
doctor. Then 1 can stretch out on his 
couch and explain, once more, how 
reading Air Canada flight schedules 
causes me to break out in hives. 35 


Feedback 


Camp should update fantasy 

In your July issue, Dalton Camp 
presumes that our constitution is a 
devised constitution (Bring Home the 
Constitution in a Plain Brown En¬ 
velope). Not so. Ours, like the British 
constitution and the constitutions of 
our sister dominions in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is an 
evolved constitution. Unfortunately, 
we seem to be suffering from a case of 
arrested development. What the 
Liberals are asking for, we already 
have. Would Mr. Camp amuse us by 
indulging in another and more modern 
fantasy? Eleanor J. Parkes 

Sherbrooke, N.S. 

Good old days 

Dalton Camp’s charming column 
(Ahh! Now' That Was a Train, August) 
triggered fond memories of a similar 
trip I took 25 years ago on the Domin¬ 
ion Atlantic Railway from Digby to 
Wolfville. Contrary to popular myth, 
there really were good old days 

Father B. Osborg, 
Hampton, N.S. 
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The John Gilbert Show 

NightTalk 

Monday to Friday 
Person to Person 
Coast to Coast 

} ‘ 

12:10 a.m.-5:00 a.m. 
(416)362-6665 
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Calendar 


Four New Multi-Media Courses 

_ ADD IMPACT _ 

We offer four I.M.P.A.C.T.* courses: 
-Stepping Up To Supervisor 
-A Fair Day's Work 
-Reduction and Control of Costs 
-Constructive Discipline 

These practical training programs are specifically designed 
for employees you wish to up-grade to supervisory positions, 
and supervisors who need to broaden their skills. The 
programs combine classroom instruction and discussion, 
guided by an experienced counsellor, plus home study and 
are conducted at times convenient to you and the 
participants. 


•Individualized 
M ulti- Media 
Performance 
Achievement 
Cost-effective 
T raining 


For More Information Contact 
Carol Connor 

Atlantic Region Management Training Centre 
1340 Barrington St., 

P.0 Box 1000 

Hfx., N.S. B3J 2X4 

(902) 429-8300 Ext. 231,122, 1 20 


St 


atlantic region 

£1 management training centre 


* Hunter cozy comfort* 

wood. HEATER-FIREPLACE 


• THERMOSTAT CONTROLLED 
FOR LONGER BURNING, 

8 TO 14 HOURS. 

• AIRTIGHT DOOR AND 
CONTROLLED DAMPER, 
ELIMINATES THE WASTE 
OF WOOD GASSES. 

• HIGH COMBUSTION CHAMBER 
ABOVE DOOR MINIMIZES 
FRONT SMOKE EMISSION 
WHILE REFUELING 

Regular Price $630.00 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Oct. — Theatre New Brunswick 
presents “Eight to the Bar,”Oct. 18-25, 
Fredericton; Oct. 27, St. Stephen; Oct. 
28, Edmundston; Oct. 29, Campbell- 
ton; Oct. 30, Dalhousie; Oct. 31, 
Bathurst 

Oct. — Mulgrave Road Co-op 
Theatre Co. presents “Bring Back Don 
Messer,” Oct. 28, Sussex; Oct. 30, 31, 
Fredericton 

Oct. — Guangdong Acrobatic 
Troupe of China, Oct. 21, Moncton; 
Oct. 22, Fredericton 

Oct. 1-15 — The New Brunswick 
Landscape, Print: 1760-1870, Beaver- 
brook Art Gallery, Fredericton 

Oct. 1-26 — Japanese Kites, 
Moncton Museum 

Oct. 6-25 — Dick Boudreau: Land¬ 
scape Paintings, Campbellton 

Oct. 7, 8 — CBC’s “Air Farce,” 
Saint John 

Oct. 10-12 — Oyster Festival, 
Maisonette 

Oct. 9-13 — Friendship Festival, 
Riviere du Portage 

Oct. 10-13 — Acadian Festival of 
the Arts, Moncton 

Oct. 17-Nov. 23 — Giacomo 
Manzu: Bronze sculptures, drawings, 
etchings. New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 

Oct. 20-Dec. 7 — Theatre Populaire 
d'Acadie presents “La Farce de Pat- 
helin,” Caraquet 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Oct. — Atlantic Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, Oct. 6, 7, Halifax; Oct. 8, 
Baddeck; Oct. 9, Sydney 

Oct. — The Mulgrave Road Co-op 
Theatre Co. presents “Bring Back Don 
Messer,”Oct. 1, Arichat; Oct. 2, South 
Inverness Co.; Oct. 3, Baddeck; Oct. 4, 
Truro; Oct. 5, Sydney Mines; Oct. 7, 
North Inverness Co.; Oct. 8, Neil's 
Harbour; Oct. 9, Sydney River; Oct. 
10, New Waterford; Oct. 11, Iona; Oct. 
12, St. Peters; Oct. 14, Donkin 

Oct. — CBC's “Air Farce,” Oct. 2, 
3, Halifax; Oct. 4, Glace Bay 

Oct. 1-13 — Annapolis Valley Fall 
Harvest Festival 

Oct. 1-15 — Glooscap Country 
Bazaar, Economy 

Oct. 1-15 — Octoberfest, Mahone 
Bay 

Oct. 1-19 Andrew Boder: Sculp¬ 
tor, Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 
Oct. 1-20 — War Artists, Art 
Gallery of Nova Scotia 
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Oct. 9-11 — National Ballet of 
Canada, Dalhousie Arts Centre, 
Halifax 

Oct. 9-13 — George Walford: 
Paintings and Drawings, Acadia Uni¬ 
versity, Wolfville 

Oct. 23-25 — Sixth Annual Pro¬ 
vincial Weavers’Conference, Halifax 

Oct. 25 — Guangdong Acrobatic 
Troupe of China, Metro Centre, 
Halifax 

Oct. 25, 26 — Championship Dog 
Show and Licensed Obedience Trials, 
Bible Hill 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Oct. —The Mulgrave Road Co-op 
Theatre Co. presents “Bring Back Don 
Messer,” Oct. 24, 25, Charlottetown; 
Oct. 26, West Isle 

Oct. 1-5 — A Stitch in Time: His¬ 
toric Canadian Costumes, Confedera¬ 
tion Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 
Oct. 1-26 — The Drawings of Chris- 
tiane Pflug, Confederation Centre Art 
Gallery 

Oct. 6, 7 — National Ballet of 
Canada, Confederation Centre, Char¬ 
lottetown 

Oct. 8-26 — Graphex 7: Seventh 
Annual Juried and Invitational Exhibit 
of Canadian Prints and Drawings; 
Confederation Centre Art Gallery 
Oct. 22-Nov. 23 — Karel Appel 
Graphics, Confederation Centre Art 
Gallery 



Oct. — Mulgrave Road Co-op pre¬ 
sents “Bring Back Don Messer,” Oct. 
16, Stephenville; Oct. 17, Corner 
Brook; Oct. 18, Grand Falls; Oct. 19, 
Gander; Oct. 21, 22, St. John’s 

Oct. 1-6 — City Life: Montreal 
Artists, Memorial University Art Gal¬ 
lery, St. John’s 

Oct. 1-15 — St. Michael’s Shop 
Proofs, Corner Brook 

Oct. 6 — CBC’s “Air Farce,” Arts 
and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Oct. 11-13 — Agriculture and 
Crafts Fair, McKay’s 

Oct. 12 — Fall Fair, Calvert 
Oct. 15-18 — National Ballet of 
Canada, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

Oct. 18 — Harness Racing, Mea¬ 
dows Raceway, near Corner Brook 
Oct. 18, 19 — Lions Club Fall Fair, 
Grand Bank 

Oct. 23 — Newfoundland Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, Arts and Culture 
Centre, St. John's 

Oct. 27, 28 — Mermaid Theatre 
presents “The Trickster,” Arts and 
Culture Centre, St. John’s 



In a quaint little shop at the end of Montague Street in 
Lunenburg, NS., you'll find the essential and the unusual. 
You can rig your boat, or yourself. Pick up ornamental brass- 
ware; hooks; anchors; paperweights. Or how about a pair 
of brass anchor-andirons. 

We have a complete stock of boating wear: "Norsewear" 
Norwegian-style wool sweaters from New Zealand; Sperry 
"Topsider" sneakers, moccasins and boots; "Henri-Lloyd" 
and Helly Hansen foul weather clothes; "Seafarer" 
floatation jackets from Norway. 

For gear, or gifts, including Nova Scotia handcrafts, come in 
soon. We're open: Monday thru Friday 8:00 am - 5:00 pm; 
Saturday 9:00 am - 1:00 pm. 


Yacht Shop & Marina 

PO Box 250, Montague Street, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 634-4331;from Halifax 455-7715 Telex: 019-21756 



pine furniture 


Timeless design of rich, warm 
pine in our classic 6 step finish. 
“Built with tomorrow’s antiques 




See traditional dining 
and bedroom suites, 
rocking chairs, and 
other fine furniture. Come in, 
call or write for free brochure. 


ARGYLE 
PINE 



1588 Argyle St., Halifax, N.S. Tel: (902) 429-6684 
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Movies 


Paul Mazursky: An affectionate 
satirist does it again 


His latest film, Willie & Phil, is the story of a 
relationship told in a “mostly wonderful” way 


By Martin Knelman 
aul Mazursky came out of tradi¬ 
tions of off-Broadway acting and 
revue humor, and you can feel 
those traditions in every one of the 
movies he has written and directed. He 
made a small fortune with the first 
movie he directed ( Bob & Carol & Ted 
& A lice , in 1969), but he goes on taking 
risks and making movies in his own 
eccentric, special way. Mazursky’s 
specialty has always been gently satir¬ 


izing the upper-middle classes from 
the inside. Temperamentally he’s drawn 
to restless adventurers trying to break 
away — the bourgeois couples experi¬ 
menting with the latest styles of therapy 
in Bob & Carol ; the divorced lawyer of 
Blume in Love , who wants to be a 
swinger, if only he weren’t hung up on 
his ex-wife; the geriatric rebel of Harry 
and Tonto who makes his way across 
America in the company of a cat; and 


Erica, the heroine of An Unmarried 
Woman , taking pratfalls while learning 
how to become “the new woman.” 

Now in Willie & Phil , a movie 
about what it was like to be young in 
the 1970s, Mazursky shows us three 
unlikely characters whose destinies (in 
their own ironic phrase) are interlocked 
forever. The story begins in 1970 and 
ends nine years later. As played by that 
gawky, grinning Canadian charmer, 
Margot Kidder, Jeannette is a new 
kind of queen bee. Having broken 
away from a Kentucky home where 
there were rarely surprises, Jeannette 




Michael Ontkean (left), Margot Kidder, Ray Sharkey: Their alliance is funny, wonderful—and doomed 
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Cosy sweaters for winter warmth. All 
our products are made from the famous 
durable icelandic LOPI wool, lightweight 
and warm; Garments—Blankets— 

Yarns—Sheepskins—Weaving supplies. 
Handknits in beautiful Icelandic 
traditional patterns. Gefjun LOPI and 
patterns. 

Icelandic LOPI sweater kits only $27.50 

Visit our store & gallery or send for 
colour card & price list. 

ICELANDIC IMPORTS & 

EXPORTS CANADA LTD. 

2094 Gottingen St., Halifax, 

N.S. B3K 3B3 

Tel: 422-5937 Telex: 019-22871 
Dealer enquiries welcome 

V___ J 


NOVA PINE 



The Promenade, 
1873 granville street 
halifax, 423-1391 


Some years ago we began to 
produce careful reproductions 
of old Nova Scotia pine 
furniture. 
The “corner cupboard" is a 
fine example of some of the 
rare designs you will find on 
display in our Granville street 

studio. 

Phone or write for a free 
brochure of the complete 
Nova Pine furniture 
collection. 


COLDgot you DOWN! 

COVER UP! 

Save energy 
naturally with 
an all down 
duvet from 
the Bed 
Down Shop. 

Warm and 
lightweight 
goose and 
duck down 
comforters and bed-spreads let 
you make your bed with a snap 
and a fluff in less than 10 
seconds. 

Take a look at our complete 
line of bedding accessories. We 
welcome mail and phone orders 
and happily accept Visa and 
MasterCharge. 



The Bed Down Shop 

Historic Properties 
1869 Upper Water St., 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 1S9 




AIRPORT HOTEL Halifax 

Atlantic Canada's Regional 
Meeting Centre 


3 Minutes from Halifax International Airport 
By 24 Hour Courtesy Limousine Service 


Meeting facilities tailored to meet every need for groups of 
up to 100 featuring a complete line of audio-visual equip¬ 
ment, P.A. system, screens, blackboards, flip cards, and other 
accessories. To make arrangements for your regional meeting, 
call Peter Murphy, the man who prevents problems. 

Food & Beverage Services Include: Other Features: 

"First Class" Dining Room Over 115 well-appointed guest rooms 

Restaurant & Coffee Shop Indoor and outdoor swimming 

"Piano Bar" Lounge pool & saunas 

Special Group Rates and Day Rates Available. 

Call (902) 861-1860 or Telex 019 22815 

Next to the Tourist Information Centre on Highway 102 
across from Halifax International Airport 
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Last April, to cele¬ 
brate the first anni¬ 
versary of Atlantic 
Canada’s award-win¬ 
ning magazine, we 
asked readers to vote 
for‘‘Atlantic Canadian 
of the Year". Mr. 
Webber was the w inner 
by a wide margin. Our 
congratulations to 
him, and the Atlantic 
Canada Plus organ¬ 
ization. 


Harvey Webber, of Sydney, N.S., President of 
Atlantic Canada Plus, was named the first “Atlantic 
Canadian of the Year” by readers of Atlantic Insight and 
Inflight magazines. 

M r. Webber is widely recognized for his leadership of 
Atlantic Canada Plus, an association devoted to job 
creation through self-help. Under his direction, Atlantic 
Canada Plus has grown to represent over 450 regional 
businesses. 

Commenting on being 
chosen, Mr. Webber linked 
the achievements of A tlantic IPT Atlan tic 

Insight and Atlantic Canada 
Plus. “We are on two paths 
to the same goal—restoring 
faith in Atlantic enterprise.” 
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COSTS 



Give 


Insight 


to 3 friends 
and save $2.00 
off each gift! 


A $9.00 saving for you 
and $2.00 off each gift 



•nore than just a news magazine 


1 subscription $15.00 ( ) 

2 subscriptions $30.00 ( ) 

3 subscriptions $39.00 ( ) 


Iname. . 

ADDRESS 


PROV.CODE 


( ) Payment enclosed 
( ) Visa ( ) MasterCharge 


Card # 
Expires 


Signature 


Offer good only in Canada, expires 
Dec. 31, 1980. 

Elsewhere: $22.00 a year. 


List other names and addresses on 
separate sheet. 


&NAME . 
ADDRESS 


PROV.CODE 


wNAME . 
ADDRESS 


PROV. CODE 


1 subscription $15.00 ( ) 

2 subscriptions $30.00 ( ) 

3 subscriptions $39.00 f ) 
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( ) Payment enclosed 
( ) Visa ( ) MasterCharge 


Card # 
Expires 
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Offer good only in Canada, expires 
Dec. 31, 1980. 

Elsewhere: $22.00 a year. 


List other names and addresses on 
separate sheet. 
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No Postage Stamp Necessary 
If Mailed In Canada. 

Postage will be paid by: 
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Insight 

6088 Coburg Road 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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Save fuss,worry, 
tired feet.And money! 


You should listen to that small voice 
that’s telling you it’s time to start serious 
planning for the gifting season. 

Reminding you how quickly “too 
soon” becomes “too late.” 

Atlantic Insight, the award-winning 
magazine of Atlantic Canada is the ideal 
gift for so many people on your list. It’s 
easy to order, you don’t have to fight the 
crowds in stores and shopping centres, 
it’s also a gift that carries your greetings 
throughout the year. 

Save money, too. Buy three or more 
subscriptions (including your own), and 
get a $2.00 saving on each one. Instead of 


paying the regular $15.00 per subscrip¬ 
tion, three or more are yours for $13.00 
each. This offer is good only for Canada, 
and expires December 31, 1980. Outside 
Canada, each subscription is $22.00. 

There are full-color greetings cards 
to announce your gift. We’ll mail them 
for you, or send them to you for a 
personal message. 

Send us your list. Use the order card 
attached, or mail your order with cheque, 
money-order, Visa or Master Charge in¬ 
formation to: Subscription Department, 
Atlantic Insight 6088 Coburg Road, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3J 1Z4. 




Coed heavens! A sex camp in C 




At home on 
the Island with 
the Ryan in 
Ryan’s Fancy 

In Newfoundland: 
The fight over * 
the right | 
to catch fish 1 


In New Brunswick^ 
What's m good 


more than just a 
news magazine 






















“OVER 250 PATTERNS TO CHOOSE FROM” 


•WEDGWOOD 
•ROYAl. DOULTON 
•COALPORT 
•MINTON 
•ROYAL ALBERT 
•PARAGON 
•ROSEM HAl. 

•ROYAL C ROWN DERBY 
•l.AMBETHWARE 
•QUEENSWARE 
•MIDWINTER 


•GOEBEL 
•Ll.ADRO 
•HUMMEL 
•BUCHAN POTTERY 
•PEN DELEHIN 
•CRYSTAL 
•SILVER 
•LIMOGES 

•COLLECTORS PLATES 
•CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 
•UNUSUAL GILTS 


HISTORIC PROPERTIES 
COLLINS COURT MALL 
1869 UPPER WATER STREET 

HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, B3J 1S9 
1-902-429-2355 


Movies 


is happily overdosing on the stimuli of 
New York. From her point of view, a 
dreamy Jewish poet like Willie Kauf¬ 
man and a slobbishly good-natured 
Italian street hustler like Phil D'Amico 
are equally exotic. A relationship with 
both of them together seems only 
slightly more preposterous than a rela¬ 
tionship with either of them separately. 
For Willie and Phil, whose friendship 
stems from a chance encounter at a 
revival-house showing of Truffaut's 
Jules et Jim , Jeannette's arrival 
represents a chance to act out their 
own version of the film. At first it's a 
game, then something deeper and more 
troubling. As friends, Willie and Phil 
are an engaging comic mismatch. The 
freshness of the relationship owes 
something to the fact that Mazursky 
has chosen two relatively unknown 
actors—as Willie, Michael Ontkean, 
an intense, thin-lipped sometime poet 
and former hockey player from Sault 
Ste. Marie who performed the strip¬ 
tease on the hockey rink in Slap Shot ; 
as Phil, Ray Sharkey, the grunting, 
gesticulating, nasal-voiced punk from 
Hot Tomorrow s . Willie and Phil see in 
each other a glimpse of what they'd 
like to be. Willie, a high school English 
teacher, feels inhibited and guilty, and 
eventually becomes the kind of drop¬ 
out who takes off for India on a 
moment’s impulse. Phil feels intellec¬ 
tually inadequate; he sets out to be a 
photographer and winds up making a 
lot of money filming TV commercials 
while exhausting himself with prodi¬ 
gious promiscuity. 

When Willie and Phil meet Jean¬ 
nette in Washington Square, the movie 
takes off in an intoxicatingly open- 
ended way. Margot Kidder moves with 
such pent-up nervous energy that one 
always knew she wasn’t just another 
pretty starlet, but her talent was never 
fully realized until now. She brings 
such beguiling, almost scary intensity 
to the character that you never question 
Jeannette's enigmatic motivations. 
Taking spontaneity and freedom to 
almost pathological extremes, she 
moves in with Willie, rather than Phil, 
by the flip of a coin. And she tells him, 
“Never tell me that you love me — just 
love me." It's Jeannette's cheerful 
audacity, and her commitment to living 
for the moment, with no safety nets, 
that draws the men to her. Phil tries to 
be honorable and get out of Willie’s 
way, but all three of them are acutely 
aware that on any double date there 
could never be a fourth to compete 
with their magic circle. When the in¬ 
evitable group-sex scene occurs, the 
kinkiness is undercut by the comedy of 
guilt: Phil makes the others promise 



The Perfect Accessory 


for your fall & winter wardrobe. 



Our handles come in maple or 
espresso finishes with 4 button 
covers—cords, tartans, wool flan¬ 
nels, tweeds, denim & gabardine. 


Discover Our 
Interchangeable 
Belt Buckles 
and Straps 





Dozens of buckles to choose 
from—straps are leather, suede, 
snakeskin and ultra suede. 


INQUISITIVE 



Indian Summer Annapolis Valley 

Spend Thanksgiving Weekend or any weekend 
this Indian Summer experiencing rhe peaceful 
pleasures of life in a small rown with 
friendly service and good traditional values. 
Bridgetown, known as The Friendly Town 
invites you to relax and unwind in a rural 
countryside famous for its harvest bounty. 

Stay at the 

^ribgetofrm ,JHotor JHjjiel 

With 33 comfortable rooms it's small 
enough to give you "friendly” service but 
with a heated pool and saunas, line licensed 
dining room and cocktail lounge it has all the 
modern conveniences Set amid the stately elms 
ol Granville Street within a pleasant walking 
distance of the historic homes and interesting 

shops of Friendly Bridgetown 665-4491 



Visit The Calico Cat: an old carriage house, 
where an array ol traditional and innovative 
Maritime handcrafts has been selected tor your 


consideration. You’ll find original batik 
frocks, splendid skirts in English prints, 
traditional quilts and handcrafted furniture. 
As well as pewter, pottery, toys and collectibles 
chosen for their purity of design and quality 
of workmanship. 



Meindl Fishermen 
Tolmie prints 
Handcrafted furniture 
Pewter - Hand knits - Toys 
Quilts - Weaving - Pottery 
Stained glass - Jewelry 

3KGRANVII.LE S I REE I EAST . BRIDGETOWN 
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Movies 


they won’t tell his mother. 

Willie and Jeannette come to terms 
with his kvetchy Jewish parents in 
Brooklyn and her drawling, bug-eyed 
relatives in Kentucky. They make a 
baby in a haystack and get married at 
city hall, with the bride in her seventh 
month. They name the baby Zelda, but 
their attempts to bliss out in a pastoral 
retreat go wrong, and before long 
Willie is out of a job and wandering 
around the world trying to “find him¬ 
self,” while Jeannette and Zelda have 
moved to California and are living 
with Phil at a Malibu beach house. 

The movie comes to an emotional 
climax when Phil’s parents come to 
visit. They refuse to sleep in a bed 
where their son has had mortal sin 
with a woman whose husband is sleep¬ 
ing on a cot in the living room. The 
tension boils over when Willie and 
Phil have a violent, knock-down fight 
on the beach, exploding all the com¬ 
petitive anger they’ve both been 
denying for years. 

Mazursky is an affectionate, gleeful 
satirist with a genuine love for eccentric 
characters and a mimic’s gift for 
working up comedy sketches out of 
bizarrre bits of behavior. Like all 
Mazursky movies, Willie & Phil has 
wonderful things going on around its 
edges, including such ticklingly authen¬ 
tic details as the bloated, leisure-suited 
female used-car huckster (played by 
Helen Hanft) who alleviates the guilt 
of a timid Jewish boy by confiding that 
all you see in Israel now are Volks- 
wagens. And scenes between parents 
and children have become a Mazursky 
specialty; these confrontations ring so 
true that we feel like laughing and 
crying at the same time. 

Even with his fondness for misfits, 
wanderers and monomaniacs, Paul 
Mazursky has a strong conservative 
streak in him, and I think the emotional 
power of his movie comes out of this 
apparent contradiction. He’s caught in 
a tug of war. There’s an electricity in 
his ambivalence; we catch the sparks 
of an intelligence that hasn’t finished 
arguing with itself. The comedy rou¬ 
tines have surprising depth, because 
they aren’t just gags; they’re Mazursky’s 
way of expressing conflicts that can’t 
be resolved. 

Willie & Phil is a movie about men 
bewitched by a powerful woman, but 
beyond the comedy it has a melancholy 
tone, maybe because it’s the story of 
daring young people trying to find a 
new way to live, and failing. It’s 
sympathetic and funny and mostly 
wonderful. What it tells us, finally, is 
that the bohemian alliance of two guys 
and a girl is doomed. 


Make this winter 
a warm place to be 



Join the more than 10,000 families 
who cut heating costs and keep 
warm with Kerr. 

With thirty years experience in 
solid-fuel central heating, Kerr 
has earned an enviable reputation 
for quality and reliability. 

Our 1250 qualified, depen¬ 
dable dealers are backed with 
factory-trained technical service. 

Kerr research and development 
is constantly searching for new ways 


to make your heating dollar work 
harder. Two new products: the 
wood-fired Mini-Scotsman furnace 
and the coal-fired Titan boiler. 

Get more information on the 
best and newest in solid fuel central 
heating. See your local Kerr dealer, 
or write: Kerr, PO Box 1500, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, B2N 5V2 


Truro 

Nova Scotia 


Scotsman/Wood Furnace Scotty/Wood Furnace Titan/Coal Boiler 

46!£"l x 22W'vj x 43"h 31 W'\ x 24!£"w x 44>^”h 40”! x 28” w x 58”h 


Kerr. When you’re serious about cutting heating costs 


Ten Reasons 



Why the Advanced Management Centre is one of 
Canada’s leading management training and development 
organizations: 



Atlantic Summer School for Executives 

School for Middle Management 

School for Supervisory Development 

Custom designed in-house programs 

Public workshops and seminars 

Annual Training & Development Conference 

Correspondence Program in Business Administration 

Annual television series 

Community Centred Courses 

Organization Development Consulting and Research 




Advanced Management Centre 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 
(902) 424-2410/2526 B3H 3J 5 
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POWRWOOD MW100 


“THE TRUE WOOD BOILER” 


Leads The Way 


1. 50-gallon water volume 
for hours of long-lasting 
heat. 

2. '/*" plate steel 
construction. 

3. Wet leg boiler, water 
surrounds the heating 
compartment with wet 
flue baffle. 

4. Complete combustion 
principle. 

*5. Adjustable grate support. 

6. Leg supports for air circu¬ 
lation under ash pan — 
adjustable. 

7. Removable ash pan for 
easiest ash removal. 

8. Safe, easy lighting feature 
under the grate. 

9. Large fill door. 

10. Secondary air rods. 

• May be used separately or 
manifold to existing boiler. 

• Save up to 100% of fossil fuel 
bills • Easy and enjoyable to 
operate • Honeywell Control 
Systems • Beautiful, insulated 
jacket. 



Note: New Homes wanting Combination Unit: USE POWRMATIC OIL BOILER 
WITH POWRWOOD WOOD BOILER FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND FUEL SAVINGS. 


POWRMATIC OF CANADA 

6375 Bayne St 899 Ashburn Rd. 
Halifax, N.S. Saint John, N.B. 

B3K 2V6 E3H 2M3 

(902) 454-8684 (506) 696-2267 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN GETTING 
INFORMATION ON A HEATING SYSTEM. 
Name_ 

Address_Prov. 


Postal 

Code 


Tel._Call After 


Al 



And now—a happy ending 

Unconventional alliances like the 
one in Willie & Phil don’t always end 
unhappily. Take the case of Wilfred 
and Marie Trohan. They just got mar¬ 
ried — after living together for 60 years. 
Their 51 children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren were pleased. 

Trohan, now 85, left home in 
Plympton, N.S., when he was 13. He 
worked on a two-masted schooner 
shipping cotton and wood between 
Yarmouth and Boston, then went off 
to France with the 112th Regiment 
when the First World War broke out. 

After the war, Trohan went west, 
met and fell in love with 13-year-old 
Marie Louise Laboucare. She’d run 
away from an unhappy marriage to a 
35-year-old alcoholic and found a job 
in a restaurant. She agreed to live with 
Trohan if he would look after her 
mother. He promised and gave Marie, 
now 74, a wedding band to wear. 

Now ailing and plagued by arthritis, 
Trohan remembers Nova Scotia well: 
“Dad had me rowing the fishing boat 
at the age of 12 and 13, from three in 
the morning until 10... Don’t think you 
could find a better place than where I 
was born. Tides were so high there, 
you had to wear rubber boots to go to 
the bathroom out back of the house.” 
His present home in Edmonton has 
paintings of ships, ship-wallpaper, a 
ship model and a ship’s wooden steer¬ 
ing wheel lamp. 

If it weren’t for his health, Trohan 
says, he’d be back in Plympton right 
now. His wife agrees. “He wanted to 
go before but my mother was not well 
and 1 wouldn’t go without her...and 
Wilfred said he’d stay with us, and he 
did.” 

The Trohans made their arrange¬ 
ment legal twice — before a justice of 
the peace and in Edmonton’s Saint 
Patrick’s Church — after the federal 
Department of Veterans Affairs sug¬ 
gested marriage would permit Marie 
to apply for a widow’s pension if 
Wilfred died. 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton’s 
ciockmaker Sam Slick once com¬ 
plained, “What a pity it is that marryin’ 
spoils courtin’.” Marie Trohan doesn’t 
agree. “This is long enough to live 
together without getting married,” she 
says. “God marks you for one man, 
and I have him.” 
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Marketplace 


FOR SALE 


MINIATURE SCHNAUZER pups for sale, 
CKC Registered, championed sired, 
1-757-2212 


OUT-OF-PRINT Canadian Books. History, 
Biography, Literature, Travel. Catalogues 
Free. John B. Wray, Box 685, Alliston, Ontario 
LOM IAO. 705-435-7255 


Irish 


100 % 
iSOOOLJ SWOOL 


Cape Breton Woolen Mills Ltd . 

"Manufacturers of Irish Cove Yarns” 

RR # 1 , Irish Cove 
Cape Breton , N.S. BOA 1 HO 
(902) 828*2776 


Grammas Baby Boutique] 



MONOGRAMMED 
INFANT 
TOTE-BED 

$ 23,95 

Plus $2.00 shipping 
(N.B. residents add 8% 
sales tax) 

Choice of beige canvas, blue or rose denim. 
Interior padded with protective foam. 
Specify initial. Send cheque, money order, 
or Visa number with expiry date. 

GRAMMA'S BABY BOUTIQUE 

12 Woodland Drive Moncton, N.B. E1E 3B9 
Phone(506)382-2107 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOGUE 



TEAK AND ROSEWOOD FURNITURE 
I HEAD OF ST. MARGARET’S BAY (B0J 1R0) 

20 minutes from Halifax on route 3 


OPEN DAILY incl. SAT, & SUN. 
11a.m. to 5p.m. CLOSED MONDAY 


FREE DELIVERY IN MCTVO • BEDROOM SUITES 
We deliver by our own • DINING ROOM SUITES 
van throughout the Mari- • LIVING ROOM SUITES 
time Provinces and ship • WALL UNITS + BOOKCASES | 
via Clarke Transport to • FLOOR & TABLE LAMPS 
Newfoundland. • STEREO STANDS 


Classified Order Form 

RATES: $1.00 per word. Minimum 10 words. 
No agency discounts allowed 

Number of Words . 


Rates: $1.00 per word, minimum 10 words. 
Payment due in advance with order. Bold 
headings 10% extra. 


REAL ESTATE 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, Isla Del Sol, 
golf, tennis, pool, Jacuzzi, 2 bedroom, 2 bath 
villa. Beautiful waterfront view. $65/day, (2 
week min). Long-term rates negotiable. P.O. 
Box 5862, St. John's, Newfoundland 


HOBBY FARM (165 acres). Cleared land 
along Bay of Fundy shore. Also woodlot. Ideal 
building sites with view and privacy. Large 
barn. $51,000.00 Also: leisure or commercial 
farm, 134 acres. New rustic hand-built home, 
new barns, acres of hardwood, cleared land, 
room to expand. Only $85,000.00. Mark 
Carpenter, RR # 2, Middleton, N.S. (902) 
825-3681 


GENERAL 


WRITERS! Sell all your work! Free report! 
Cooke Limited, 58-AI Madsen, Beaconsfield, 
Que. H9W 4T7 


AGENT-PRODUCER in Atlantic Canada seeks 
finished scripts for potential STAGE, FILM or 
RADIO production. Please prepay return 
postage. Write: 2060 Quingate PI., #303, 
Halifax, N.S., B3L4P7 


MARITIME LPs — folk, country, bluegrass 
from $1.99. Write for free listings. Claymar 
Record Sales, Box 112, Weymouth, N.S. 
BOW 3T0, (902) 837-4338 


WALK TALL and proud. Change your being to 
well being in a pair of boots from the Booter. 
ACME, DINGO, BOULET, DAN POST. The 
Maritime boot shoppe. The Booter, 117 
Queen St., Moncton, N.B. (506) 854-7790 


NAUTICAL COLLECTOR wishes to purchase 
nautical items all types from sailing era to 
present day including Naval items. Lloyd R. 
MacKay, 99 Kennedy Ct., New Glasgow, N.S. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO OWN YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS WITH PROTECTED TERRI¬ 
TORY FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. A patented 
one-hour drapery cleaning program available 
to hotels, motels, office buildings and apart¬ 
ments, restaurants and retail stores, govern¬ 
ment buildings (federal-provincial-city), hos¬ 
pitals and institutions, nursing homes, 
schools and universities. This is a mobile unit 
that drives up to the building, and your 
trained staff remove the drapes, clean the 
drapes in your mobile with exclusive "ON¬ 
SITE'' process and then expertly reinstall the 
drapes at the windows. Capital investment 
required approximately $30,000. If interested 
please forward inquiries to Mr. Phillip 
Munroe, c/o Atlantic ON-SITE Mobile 
Drapery Cleaners Ltd., 79 Parkdale Dr., 
Moncton, N.B. E1C4K8 


Amount @ $ 1.00 per word: . . . . 

Name, Address <Sc Phone: ($5.00) . . . . 

Sub Total: .... 

Number of Insertions: 

Issues: . . . . 

Total payment for all ads: . . . . 

(Must be included with your order) 

Send typed or printed copy to Atlantic Insight 
Classified Advertising, 6088 Coburg Road, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 1Z4 

Marketplace display rates available on request. 
You may also use this form to change an 
existing ad, but please be sure to clip the ad and 
let us know in what issue it appeared. 

I agree to offer a money-back guarantee 
respecting goods or services offered above: 

Name . 

Address.. 


Code. Phone 


CLASSIFICATION: 
COPY:. 


DEADLINE 

ISSUE 

Aug. 22 

OCT. 

Sept. 19 

NOV. 

Oct. 17 

DEC. 
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Marketplace 



You Design 
The Look 


Our A ccessories become your 




Personalize and Monogram in Your 
Choice of colour and fabric. 


Free catalogue of Imported and 
Canadian gifts and children's items. 


CONN A UGHT SIGN A TURE 
P.O.Box 81 72 Stn. A, Dept. CPI 
Halifax , Nova Scotia B3K 5L9 


PERSONNEL 



XPERT 


CONSULTANTS 


XPERT SELECTION 


SERV. (Moncton) LTD. 
P.0. Box 1033 
MONCTON, N.B. 

E1C 8P2 
(506) 855-0520 


XPERT SELECTION 
SERV. (N.S.) LTD. 

137 Main St. 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

B2X 1R6 
(902) 469-4054 
Member of APPAC- 
Association of Professional 
Placement Agencies 
& Consultants 


Xpert Selection 
Services 




DRAFT CATCHERS 

Outfit your building's electri¬ 
cal outlets and switches now 
with EA’s efficient DRAFT 
CATCHERS. Save energy & 
money. Cut total heat loss 
thru air infiltration up to 20%! 
The more you use . . . the 
more you save. ORDER NOW. 

3 Pc. SAMPLE KIT - Just $1.00 
(lea. Switchplate/Receptical/Plug) 

16 Pc. HOMEOWNER PKG. - $3.95 
(4 Switchplates/8 Recepticals/4 Inserts) 
N.S.Residents,Add 8% P.S.T./Please add 50i Post & 
Handling/Write for Product Bulletin, Bulk Purchases. 

Send cheque or 
money-order to 
2 Croft Street 
P O Box 671 
Amherst, N S. 
B4H4B8 



EnERCY 


products with a future. 
Dealer inquiries welcome 


Nova Scotia 
Land Surveyors 

XX 

WALLACE- MACDONALD 
SURVEYS LTD. 

1350 Bedford Highway, Suite 2 
Bedford, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 835-9955 



Greek Fisherman's 
Hat 


There are many imitations 
on the market, but this is the original; 
imported from Athens. Greece. Made 
from a rugged wool blend, and fully 
lined Choose: Navy, or Black. Sizes: 
S-M-L-XL. Truly a great looking cap. a 
sailor's delight! A4 p qj- 

1 800-565-0263 ^ I O ■ 

Credit card orders 
call now toll free 


TO: HENDERSON & CUDMORE LTD. 

P.O. Box 281 

Charlottetown. PEI CIA 7K6 


PLEASE RUSHI 

Greek Fisherman s Hat Color Size 

Quantity $1 5 95 each- 

Handling $ 1.50 Total* 


MasterChargeDVisaD Check or Money Order □ 

Card No .Expires. 

Signature . 

Ship to: . 

Name. 

Address . 


100% MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 



Marketplace is small 
ads that reach 
a big marker. 

See page 125 for Order Form 


■ Atlantic ■ ■ ■ 

Insight 

more than just a news magazine 



RESTAURANTS 



SEAFOOD 

<• Restaurant > 


"Famous for Native Seafoods" 

open 11:30 - midnight 
daily except Sunday 


1/0 \Ijast \tdm <SL\ \lonclatv, 

Fredericton’s 
Finest 
Food 

at vour cafe 



Middle Eastern cuisine 
superb Luncheon menu 
161 Main Street 
^telephone 472 6308 




j, nn 



Visit our international¬ 
ly acclaimed dining 
room—The Griffin 
Room, and our old 
world pub—The Hearth 
and Cricket Lounge. 
Stay in our period 
rooms or modern motel 
and apartments. 


Dundee Arms Inn & Motel 
200 Pownal Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(902) 892-24% 
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RESTAURANTS 
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Eureka! 

From 1st location in Moncton in 
October 1977, Greco Donair has 
rown to over 20 locations in the 
aritimes, Quebec and Ontario. 

For Restaurant Locations 
or Franchise Information: 

Greco Donair Franchise Ltd. 

11 Industrial St. 

Dieppe, N.B. El A 2B9 
Tel: (506) 388-1021 


El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 


0 | There is no other like Greco Donair 0 ] 

ElEIE IEIEH alElElEIElE HalElEI EIElElElEIElEl SlEUalEl 



'....even seasoned travellers 
say Papa Gino’s is one of the 
nicest and most unusual res¬ 
taurants they’ve ever seen!” 

Papa Gino’s Cookery 
Corner of Sackville & Grafton St. 

Halifax, N.S. 423-8852 

LUNCH AND DINNER 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


( J< M KI lixxl, 
friendly 
atmosphere, 
reasonable 
prices, 

THE HENRY HOUSE 

& The Exit tie £3tone Slug 

1222 BARRINGTON- STREET. HALIFAX 
TELEPHONE 423*1309 



F<» Sculu 

Open evenings 5 pm-11:30 pm Mon.-Sat. 
Luncheon Tues.-Wed.-Thurs.-Fri. 12 noon-2:30 

Fine dining in the 
Continental manner. 


“Mario is 
waiting to 
welcome you" 

425-6087 

Dance Nightly with the “ Art Dixon Duo” 

1546 DRESDEN ROW 





r'° 


VliCTTO 

L0lM$e 


Open Mon. — Sat. 

7 p.m. — 2 a.m. 

Live Entertainment Nightly 
Keith Jollimore Quintet 

for your listening and dancing pleasure 
No cover charge 

425-5502 


Come Aboard 
for a great time! 

LOWER DECK PIJ11 
MIDDLE DECK FOR JAZZ 
UPPER PECK RESTAURANT 

Historic Properties, Halifax 422-1289 




Halifax's Seafood Restaurant 


eflmEO 

DINING ROOM 


Extraordinary Seafood 

Giacious dining, attentive service, 
in an elegant setting 

(902)423 6818 


We serve the 
finest in fresh 
seafood. 




Jaspers 


FAMILY 

RESTAURANT 

Lobster all year 'round 
Children's Menu 
Open 24 hours. Licensed 

1167 Kings Road, Sydney River 
Telephone: (902) 564-6181 

Chargex/Visa, Master Charge 


The Hermitage 
Restaurant 

“ALL YOU NEED IS AN APPETITE” 
Specializing in Swiss & French Cuisine 


0 


423-7638 

1030 South Park St. 
Somerset Building 
Near Inglis St. 
Halifax, N.S. 


5511 Spring Garden Road 
Phone 423-8887 


Superb and 
Flambe Steaks 
prepared at your table 

m 

The Sir Loin 
Steak House 

5507 Spring Garden Road 
Phone 423-2166 
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Ray Guy’s column 


The new Newfoundland 
chauvinism? It’s ridiculous 

It may even be worse than the old forelock-tugging days. And just remember who told you first 



H ave a glass of our lovely New¬ 
foundland water,'” says the lady 
of the house to the visiting 
Toronto journalist. “Better than your 
old mainland water. Tis a lot wetter.” 
That sketch by the local satirical group, 
CODCO, collided with reality this 
summer when a medical researcher at 
Memorial University claimed that 
Newfoundland water, “the softest in 
North America,” may cause stomach 
cancer. He said the water may react 
chemically with plumbing, giving the 
island four times the Continental rate 
of that affliction. 

CODCO, to stay in the vanguard 
of comic exaggeration, will have to 
knock out a skit next in which a great 
wave of tumor-pride has swept New¬ 
foundland, one full of black jokes 
about chauvinistic carcinoma. Even 
that wouldn't be too far fetched. There's 
been a violent swing of the pendulum 
here from abject grovelling to aggres¬ 
sive strutting. One of these ridiculous 
extremes is just as loathsome and as 
eminently mockable as the other. 

“Oil fever,” is the instant diagnosis 
of Upper Canada. Not true. The swing 
away from forelock-tugging, foot-shuf¬ 
fling and a please-kick-me-again atti¬ 
tude began long before Ben Nevis and 
Hibernia were even whispered about. 
Newfoundlanders used to have a great 
inferiority complex. It would take a 
historian to tell you what spawned and 
nurtured it. Centuries of colonial rule 
and economic helplessness must have 
played their parts. 

The drift toward belligerent xeno¬ 
phobia began in the late Fifties when 
20-year-olds discovered that, despite 
the Smallwoodian hype and monu¬ 
mental puffery about the blessings of 
Confederation, there was no future for 
them in Newfoundland. They went 
down the road at the rate of 10,000 and 
more a year, disillusioned by the exag¬ 
gerated promises of Confederation and 
defeated by the great Newfoundland 
puzzle of why 156,000 square miles 
(above water) could not even support a 
population the size of a small city. 
They took with them the dismal litany 
of Newfoundland superlatives — high¬ 
est cost of living, lowest wages, highest 


unemployment, lowest rate of literacy, 
highest provincial taxes, lowest stan¬ 
dard of health. 

The human flow out of the province 
continued. To and past Toronto to 
Alberta and the Pacific coast. By the 
end of the 1960s there were enough 
Newfoundlanders scattered across the 
continent to be noticeable and it was 
noticed that they were somehow “dif¬ 
ferent.” Hence, Newfie jokes. Even 
though he was excessively modest and 
preconditioned to kowtow, the New¬ 
foundlander found this wasn't enough. 
He came from a godforsaken rock 
somewhere off the west coast of Green¬ 
land, inhabited by incestuous idiots 
and drunken cretins, a bottomless pit 
into which the poor, overburdened 
Canadian taxpayer poured billions in 
welfare in return for a few lousy fiddle 
tunes. 

It was somewhere along this trail 
that the worm commenced to turn. At 
home in Newfoundland and especially 
among the new upper middle class of 
St. John's there grew up the Wetter- 
Water Brigade. A frantic search was 
mounted for any remaining bits and 
scraps of “pure Newfoundlands.” 
Fiddlers and storytellers and primitive 
artists and even plain old salts of the 
earth were declared national treasures, 
yanked out of their rustic cul-de-sacs 
and lashed through their paces at a 
killing clip. 

Young professionals who'd been 
boarding-schooled and universitied at 
great expense abroad suddenly lapsed 
back into the broadest and most 
incomprehensible of outport accents 
and wore fishermen's sweaters to the 
best urban cocktail parties. Old and 
honest bits of buffoonery, curious 
scraps of tradition, half-forgotten 
quirks and customs were seized upon 
and magnified and glorified by the 
Wetter-Water Brigade. 

Thus the seal hunt was elevated 
from the status of a simple bit of 
outdoor butchery to some sort of folk- 
religion, a vital tradition, a quasi¬ 
spiritual exercise without which all our 
souls would be damned forever to 
those regions where the water is merely 
moist. It was long before offshore oil 


and gas that the silly excesses of Brian 
Davies and Greenpeace produced a 
reaction from some Newfoundlanders 
that was just as foolish and excessive. 

That same defensive reaction to 
any real or imagined criticism or slight 
or threat wafting down the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence has snowballed. The dimmest 
of our politicians—let alone Brian 
Peckford—can now latch on to it and 
be as secure of waxing fat as a maggot 
lodged in the carcass of a beached 
whale. Even a native son has got to 
think twice these days before he ques¬ 
tions the desperate sort of patriotism 
that has given us the lightest air, the 
hardest rocks and the wettest water in 
the world. 

Two of my native son acquaintan¬ 
ces, home on visits from Toronto this 
summer, did so in a mild way and were 
invited to hightail it back to either 
Commanis Chiner or Commanis 
Rusher or Etobicoke, where they 
belonged. One of them had protested 
against being fiddled and folksonged 
and squeeze-boxed and jigged and 
wetter-watered to death in St. John's 
(and that in public places!) while the 
other had complained, after a solid 
fortnight of rain, drizzle and fog, that 
the weather stank. Two Newfound¬ 
landers, at least, who found the old 
jokes easier to take than the new 
Newfies. [§ 


Feedback 


The icing on the cake 

Next year, when Atlantic Insight 
attends the National Magazine Awards 
Foundation party, would you please 
take Ray Guy along with you? His 
column is indeed the icing on the cake 
in every issue. Please don't let the 
publication shrink, as Ray Guy barely 
makes it before the cover is stapled on, 
and his column is really a perfect 
ending to a perfect publication. Keep 
up the good work. 

O.J. Lange 
Moncton, N. B . 
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Regular 

and 

King Size. 


Player s &!ig/d 

Enjoy the taste of Players 
in a milder cigarette. 


Warning: Health & Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked -avoid inhaling. 
Av. per cigarette: King Size: 16 mg “tar”, 1.1 mg nicotine. Regular: 14 mg “tar”, 0.9 mg nicotine. 












Initial impressions are lasting. 



Canada’s most respected 8 year old whisky. OnlyV.O. isV.O. 




